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IMPLICATIONS OF THIS REPORT '\ 

In finishing this review of wH^t is ioiown about the effects of ^ 
cross-cultural broadcasting, we can now indicate jsr main iii?)ressions '-- 
both about what is known and about \^t is unknown.; 

^ - The most striking in?)ression is the, fact that so, little res;earch 
exists. Oir review -touched studies and discussions of many kinds, all with 
some relation to the central question, "What are the effects of cross- 
cultural broadcasting?" Nlich of what we' found is based on fear or undue 
optimism. The lack- of studies firmly rooted in data: this is the over- 
riding fact about this inquiry. ^ 

> 

While the image -of cross-cultural broadcasting may be one of 
"cultural" interchange, the reality is that of the marketplace. Comnercial 
values are the rule; non-commercial ' broadcasting is not a major con^^etitor 
to cojimercial programming. Programs intended for any type of social im- 
provement are rare. If they exist at all,' they can be found on radio 
much more than on television or in fiUhs. General entertainment program- 
ming has a definite social value, but most observers would hope for pra- 
gramning more explicitly geared to the social needs' of their diverse 
audiences. Furthermore, imported entertainment programs produced for ' 
foreign audiences penetrate the host culture in ways that are not under- 
stood. Lack of understanding generates uneasiness and fear. / 

What we say about satellite technology applies to /ll the cross- 

/ 

cultural media; ' . , • • , * 

^ We must not spealc of men (or nations) free from satellite 
technology, but oJ^ men (or nations) free in relation to 
It. This requires reality assessment and solutions. 
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Critics have lingered in. lamentations and, in some 
cases, very good .theoretical speculations . Optimists 
have overlooked' reality constraints and fereteee 
marvels of technological dreams.- MeanvMle, tech- 
nical conmunications develojanents in the satellite 
^ realm and adjoining technologies advance, .-in gigantic- . 

steps, with their own logic. < ' - , , - 

A definite question mark surrounds the reconmendation for "reality assess- 
ment and solutions." Is the research problem growing bigger than the 
research tools? Do technologies like direct broadcast satellites or mass ' 
media within any complex social setting exhaust earlier methodologies, or 
must totally new research designs be created? Can we build on past designs, 
only now build bigger and better? Or do we need to make breakthroughs in 
research methods before we can get a handle on "the effects of cross- 

« 

cultural broadcasting"? 

We do recommend more research, because we need more information. 
But we also want to raise the possibility that old techniques may not pro- 
vide that needed infoiroation. If up until now'no thorough research has 
shed light on cross-cultural broadcasting effects, this may stem from 
several causes. One of them may be that the tools are inadequate. Research 
may have to begin one step back frcm the cross-cultural broadcasting question, 
to be sure the methods are adequate to the task. 

Our report explores four possible types" of effects: cultural, 
linguistic, psychological, and political. While broadcasts may have all 
these kinds of effects, as well others, the difficulty 6f understanding 
all these effects calls for breaking them down into manageable units. 
Reconstructing these analyzed parts into a conprehensible whole is another 
challenge facing anyone interested in grasping the reality of cross-cultural 
broadcasting^, 

ii 
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We note the difficulties in beginning research about the lin- 
guisticeffects of cross-cultural broadcasting. Language puts some con- 
straints on broadcasters /^ut once the language choice is made broadc^ting 
. has a definite influence of its own on' that language. Linguistic homo- 

r 

genization, the extinction of some languages, the creation of linguae 
francae, deliberate language planning - these are- all phen(5mena^Sat may 
lend themselves to research. ■ - ' , • ' : 

The stunbling biock so far iias been the lack of Tsaseline data ' 
on language use iij broadcasting.. It is necessary to knpw the language 
practices' of the audience and of the broadcasters, because language poli- 
cies and broadcasting policies interact. People do gravitate tpward pro- ' 
gramning in their owA language. What effects occur when thos^ programs 
are unavailable, when other languages fill up all the available broadcasting 
channels? ■ - 

Data available. so far indicate that the relative power of the 
parties involved in any communication effects the. self-perception of the 
audience. Lack of audience involvement -- whether' due to inappropriate 
language or cultural models -- creates a situation of inequality,- to th^ 
detriment of the weaker party. Because of the grand scale of cross -ciuTtural 
broadcasting, pilot studies niist be done very 'carefully to. insure that re- 
sults carUjeiprojected. into the full-scale reality. Siimilat ion designs 
may be Useful in understanding the dynamics 'of cross-cultural broadcasting, 
particularly in the area of individual and group psychology. 

The political arena is an area unto itself. A great debate is ' 
swirling around the issue of international broadcasting. Most nations 
demand control over the broadcast matefial that enters from other countries, • 
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They insist tiiat forei^ influences must be limited if their own national 
severe i^ty and. integrity be insured. Usually these nations are those 
that have limitedv national production* £acil,ities\ and are possibly candi- 
dates to become massive media importers. They fear th^s, fot various 
political reasons -that add up to a desire to control their own airwav'fes. 

Because the technology iAvolved in the production and\ trans- 
mission of international broadcastflig is so costly, few nations l;iave their 
own systems. These nations have t/emendous influence because of Vheir 
coninunicatipns resources. Unless terins can be worked out thdt do not 
subjugate' the pt>ore1r countries* in Vheir use of the new communicatico^ media, 
resentments may grow- and opportunities for better international relations 
will be missed. The concentration of wealth and the proliferation of 
poverty in oyr world is a basic fact- If it is allowed to lead to verti-. 
cal ccOTmunication ^patterns between the powerful and the poor, an oppor- 
tunity for creating widespread awareness of personal worth will also have 
been missed. 

The current traffic patterns in international communications 
show- that the less developed countries, are the major importers of program- 
ming. Should these patterns simply be. transferred to satellites, more of 
the world's peculation would be subjected to the progranming produced and 
distributed by relatively small groups of commercial interests located in 
the United States and Western Europe. 

Mechanisms need to be devised and tested that allow the smaller 
countries and those with relatively /oung broadcasting systems to upgrade 
tJieir production capabi]^ities either on their own or in consortia with 
other nations. A primary goal should be to impfove local production 

iv 
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capability and seryice within a partioa.ar nation, but out^of this approach 
. should also evolve means for enhancing the distribution of programs on 
♦regional or worldwide bases. v 

The more autonomy that can be given to more nations the better., 
• Such a process will tap into p^sons-md perspectives that 'are no^ excluded 
from participating in the national or international .Communication process. 
Just as the new technologies represent quantun jumps in terms of scope 
and size and speed, equally startlihg innovations are, needed to inject 
localness.into the ccwimunication process and to scale dowii the media from 
, mass syst-ems to people-sized and small -ccrmiunity- sized media. Local systems 
could plug into regional, national, and international systSns.. w/hkve a '■ 
great deal to learp. about treating an interconnected^system like this- for 
this reason, we should benefit by involving asnnany persons "as possible in 
thinking abou^ it - particularly persons from the- local areas, that have 
been uninvolved up until now. 

We have found that many autliors are concerned about the patterns 
of international communication tliat do exist, and have acknowledged the . 
lack of substantive research into the questions that these patterns evoke. • 

< 

What w^ principally infer is that the answers to these questions -are 
not needed by any group with the resources to pursue them. There is evi- • 
dence, though, tliat other groups -- groups that do not have the resources 
to sponsor the research -- do feel that docunentation of cross-cultural 
broadcasting effects would be important and would reveal negative effects 
precisely on tliose groups .with less resources. 

, 9tesearcii needs a patron. Tliat patron may be motivated by coiirier- 
cial interests o'r i)olitical interests or social interests -- wliatever needs 



that added information might fill. In .this area of cross-cultural broad- 
casting's effects, there has been a very liinited research interest up to 
now. We can conclude that no potehtial patron, has had enough need or con- 
cern to explore this area. 

This, perh^s, is the princi^ile ijiqjlication of the report: the 
need for more information about cross-cultural broadcasting's effects is 
a need that is just beginning to be recognized; As the topic gets more 
definition; hopefully research designs will be devised and resources to 
back up those designs will be made available. Not until our knowledge is 
increased can we hope Tdr action to share infonnation in ways that build 
xxp all peoples. 
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, ' 'INTRODUCTION 

At the invitation of UNESCO's Division of Ccmmunication 
|lesearch and Policies, the Institute for Communication Research*' at 
Stanford undertook the broad conmission to "collect and synthesize existing 
- experience dn cross-cultural broadcasting throughout the world." With such 
a large mandate, the Institute team cast/its nets vddely. ' We did not re- ' 
view all infomation everywhere about cross-cultural broadcasting. 3ut we 
did correspond with dog^ni of persons in positions to provide information; 
we pifiked t)ie bVains of the many domnunitf tions people such as" Kaarle 
_ Nordenstreng-anc^Olaf Hulten who visited Stanford this year; we reviewed ' 
the available literature;' we talked with colleagues within the iniiversity. 

"Cross-cultural broadcasting" was defined rather broadly, to mean 
any brqadcasting situation where one cultural' gfoi^ produces the program- 
iiiing and another cultural group receives it. The' setting- could be .intra- 
national as well as international. Our baisic question: -What empirical 
findings exist about the effects of such a broadcasting situation. - cultural, 
linguistic, psychological, or political effects? 

These four kinds of effects prove^ to be handy categories. In 
the swirl of literature that we encountered, these categories provided a 
backdrop against v^ch our thoughts could cluster.. Threads of argunents 
could be picked up, and followed. These four categories were useful for 
us; we do not -assume that they will be the only categories others can 
imagine. " . ^ 
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Exploring this topic, we start with two different and differing 
feelings. One ^is that the whole question i§ quite sijnple, and essentially 
political: some nations are strong aiid others are weak, and this generates 
fear (in many quarters), that the strong will exploit the weak. It, has 
happened before in many ways; why should broadcasting not be used. as, a ' 
mechanism of control? The radical critics, who state this view compe^lingly 
indeed, have history on their side. Truth can be uncomplicated. The 
* straightforwardness of this feeling is one of its best arguments. ' 

The other'feeling is far from straightforward. It is a feeling 
of untamed chaos, dealing with a dizzying complexity of nation^, languages- 
histories, research methods, opinions, insights, experiences'," needs, hopes, 
and fears. Wliere does the simple truth lie amid all that?, we ask ourselves . 
The. world, resists facile definition, and when we speak of 'cross-cultural. ' 
broadcasting as we have defined it, we are speaking about the tangle of 
conmuwication efforts that somehow knits the world's people together, at 

« 

least to the degree we have known so far. We feel we are in a jumbled 

jungle, canopied by tall trees, 'baffled by unresisting undergrowth whose 

roots we cannot find -- lost, and likely to remain sd. 

■ Both feelings have something in common: they lack concrete 

infoimation, and have built-in resistance to new argument. Strong opinions 
are not easily .put aside. ' When 'one is confident that he has the truth, the 
■tentativeness of research seems superfluous at best, silly, to be more 
candid. The sijpplicity of the first feeling tends to generate dogfnatism. 
Tlie uneasiness of uncertainty and ambiguity makes dogmatism an attractive, 
safe harbor.- ' ' • 
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^ The fueling of conq)lete disorientation tends to discourage any 
hope of finding paths. or*of discovering unities amid thp '"buzzing, blooming 
confusion." Such ccnq^lexity makes strategy-making disheartening- * It 
danands' creativity and a relentless energy. ^^t is uhccmmon. 

So, on the one hand we stgrt w^h a seiise that no new informa- 
tion is needed -because of the .simplicity of the matter', v^il^ on the other 
we have tJle sens^ that no new ^ information^ is possible because of the com- 
plexity of the matter. . * ./ 

' • ' « ~ ' 

By* arid large, we found that, in fact, there is little information 
that l^ears directly'on- the' question that stimulated this project: What 
empirical findings exist kbout tiie effects of a cross-cultural broadcasting 
situatj^)n? Very few studies confront this question head-on. We present 
what ve have found, in four sections that correspond to. our analytic cate- 
gories. Much of the literature reported. here lacks ^ fiim data base. 

• w *. • - 

Readers can_ identify authors \A\o tend toward dogmatism arid authors vdio are 
bewildered by the complexity of their perspective. 

We feel this presentation reflects the situation surrounding 
what we know about cross-cultural broadcasting effects. We, look forward 
to the input of .readers ,on what we have written here - - we would welcome 
their input. This report is intended both as. a Source of information anci 
as a call for new data. All the Answers are by no means' available here about 
cross-cultural broadcasting -- far from it. But we do not fefel that it is 
impdssible to understand more about th4.s admittedly unclear phenomenon, ^ 
UNESCO has acknowledged a need fSr more information by commissioning this 
effort. We feel this report documents that need. 



CRDSS-qULTtJRAL BROADCASTING; CULTURAL EFFECTS , 

V ■ 

* 1 , • • 

THE PROBLEM OF CROSS-CULTURAL BROADCASTING; ' WHAT IS AT STAKE 

Only recently are new directions for the .assessment of broadcast 
messag^ developing. Any discussion of their broader and long-range cul' 
tural effects lacks harfl-.data to support it. These reali-t^es provide tl^ 
^backdrop Vo this first section. Great importance has been given to thJ 
media's potential. The ever-expandin,^ conmercial broadcasters seem tl - 
liave far moVe confidence in this- potential than availabll scientifi/ re- ' 
search might \suggest. While UNESCX) and other' concen^ed tr^anizati/is - 
delTate over tJie principles, hazards, and benefits of cross -cultuX broad- 
casting, commercial cross-cultural broadcasting has already tak^ over 
•the field. In fkct, official national foreign broadcasts, evefr powerful 
ones such as the V^ice of America (VOA) or Radio Moscow, now provide only 
marginal inputs in %he flow. ' . .1 

If within fiations ai^ cultures the nature and efffects of mass 
communications are not wholly understood yet, the field of cr9ss -cultural 
broadcasting suffers from an 'incrediSle lack of- research/ The effects of 
mass crtnmunication^ within a given culture are quite ccnhplex. I^ut when* a 
message, is encoded- in one context and decoded in a yerl different one, 
problems are far.more complex. Possibilities of misuhderstanding and un- 
expected reactions are increasU (Smith, A., 1966) . /However, the issue is 
even broader: it is concerned more with the effectfe/that massive, repeti- 
tive and. homogeneous messages bring upon foreign oGltures rather than with ' 




^ihe particular re interpretations of the messages in different settings! 

Basically, then, a hidden agenda governs the present discussi((.n: 
the assumption that powerful messages are being broadcast that are capable 
of seriously affecting v^at ve term 'Noilnerabie'" cultures. 

To what extent this assumption holds, this is the .question. Up 
to ^ow, available research has focused more' on k descripticSn of efforts 
(system capabilities, ranges of broadcasts, types of audiences reached, 
and the like) than on- the effects of those broadcasts. When research has 
looked at effects, only short-tenn or liMted effects (non -general izable) 
\have been probed. Given the importance of the problem and the lack of 
data, it is- not strange that wishful or dreadful thinking has flourished.^ 
The ecstasies and horrors of the global village have been considerably 
portrayed, but never thcJrouglily documented. ^ 

In tliis section, we want to mention recent research trends and 
trace what is known about cross-cultural broadcasting via radio, television, 
satellites, and film.. ^ 

TRENDS IN CROSS-CULTURAL B ROALcASTTNn RESEARCH 

Bruce and Chitra Smith in an extensive review of the 1945-1955 * 
literature on international comrnmication trace the general trends that - 
research followed in-that ^ecade, concluding, that "no very adequate 
general theoretical model of the intemational' comnunication process has ' 
yet been developed," They point out why substantial research was neglected.^ 
Most effort and money in the "fre^ world" went to "stop communism" withk 
the Cold War .climate; research was passive, mainly reactive to political 
currents. Excluding UNESCO's efforts, clients or sponsors were mostly 
national governments, foundations, or business firms. ' 



Fran the Smiths'. review, the dependency o£ tesearch on precise 
societal needs stands out. The unequal distribution of wealth and power, 
both within and between nations, is clearly displayed in what is known and 
what is not • An overstatement , perhaps , \>ut fax from baseless . ^ 

In 1969, UNESCO held a meetipg on tke ''need for research" in * 

mass QcnTOmiGations. \An incisive report hy James Hall6ran.(1972) dealt 

with the State of the field at that time. Halloran's ftasic con^)laint can 

be sunmarized simply: Are we asking the right questions? 

^ . ' . 

We should'be aware o£ the .shortcomings and inadequacies 
of piecemeal studies and the dangers of overconcentration 
on isolated elements of what should.be considered as a 
social process in which 'communicator and recipient are 
parts of -the larger social system. 

^ » • 

Trjanslate this into the cross-cultural domain and^we have, an 
overview of the present situation, aggravated by the fact that even piece- 
meal studies in this area are hard tp find, and^ those that do exist are 
of limited generalizability. 

Today, Hallotan's report still holds. In the interim, tedino- 

logical progress ip ccrammications has .increased the gap between research 

and the actual practice of cross-cultural broadcasting. It is only through 

« 

preventive policy actions that cross-cultural broadcasting has' not expanded 

* 

l^rther (e.g., free flow debates). However, decisions for expansion are 
continually being urged. 

Recently, Schiller (1974a) has taken a very strong position re- 
garding research in his country: 

% », « • 

Communication research in the Lfriited States has been 
and remains fixmly imder the influence ot.the major 
power -wielders in the country. . The big corporations. 



. their allies in\ advertising and public relations |nd 
opinion polls ^ and more recently the Government \ 
bureaucracy (overall protector of the in5>erial system). , 
are the sponsors and clients for a good part of the 
conminications research 'ccmrnmity .... The American 
coiporate* enterprises stimilate and promote the te- ' . 
search it requires for its 'maintenance and expansion. 

• All in all, a clearer picture of cross-cultural broadcasting 

is emerging that challenges sane, basic assumptions of previous research. 

• 

The East-West Conference on World Cpmrmications (1973), for instance, 

A. 

' reflects new ethical concerns when it speaks of "the target that talks" ^ 

(Palmore, speaking of audiences), "a cross-cultural communication does 

* ' • *, 

' not take place when there isn*t dialogue and two-way communication" " 

(Bystrcm) , and a "fair and equitable communication policy" (Lemer). This 
reappraisal reveals that , .to, some extent, the ^recipients' points of view ^ 
are gaining legitimacy in the senders* strate^. * " * 

WHAT WE KNOW IN CROSS-CULTURAL BROADCASTING: RAgtO ' * 

Masani (1971) states .that of over 40 Asian cou^ltries with radio 
service, ^ many as 25 broadcast on short wave. Obviously; it is not only 
highly developed countries that place so high a'^ value cm foreign broad- 
casts, even at the £ost of in?)airing their own national broadcasts. For 
instance. All India Radio covers only 60% of, its territory on medium wave 
and less .than 75% of the population, yet it' has an external service of 
byer 46 hours/day in 21 languages. If we add that the Indian broadcasts 
for its people have to be done in 16 main languages, 51 dialects, and 87 
tribal dialects, a striking picture emerges of ^t^he- importance foreign 
broadcasts are assumed to have. "Assumed"," because, "as Masani argues 
(while recognizinj; there has been little evaluation of- the impact), inter- 
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national broadcasts fail to make their desired ijnpact. Awasthy also points 
out what we believe is the crux of the matter: 



With, the huge development of broadcast, there is no 
possibility of foreign broadcast ever directly in- 
fluencing the minds of people (fed by the local point 
of view) ... but by being a source of information to " 
minority groups it can have a bearing on public 
opinion in the Idng run. (Pp. 138 ff.) 



A further problem, of course, is the question Masani asks: Even 
if all linguistic and cultural problems are overcome, ^idi group should 
be addressed? The answer lies in the political arena. 

An excellent book ^y Sydney Head^ (1974a) presents a comprehensive 
view 6f the African situation. In 1972, some 40 non-African countries and 
19 within Africa were pmping out radio propaganda in the continent, not 
to mention religious stations and the UN 'radio. As the African colonies 
won independence, rival. European and Asian powers, had begun to compete f or • 
markets, ideological converts, and third-world leaders. At the same time-, 
the operation of an external service by the new nations became a status 
symbol. Browne '(in He^, 1974) adds that, after World War II, most inter- 
national broadcasts returned to their function of the 19^0 's: ;transmitting 
t;he colonial powers' programs to countrymen overseas. In the ; ate 1950 's, 
with Independence, a new era began. By 1972, the air waves were a major 
battlefield for international broadcasting. Browne analyzes seme of the 
■data that exist: the 1970. study by Research Broadcast LtdT (RBL) (in Kenya, 
Tanzania, Uganda, and Ghana) , and the United, States InfoWtion> Agency (USIA) 
studies of 1964 CWest^Africa) and 1966 (East Africa). .It is difficult to' 
know how many people listen, -and more difficult to isolate effects. However, 
some factfe enferge* consistently: it is the better educated who listen most. 



domestic service is lila?ly to be more listened to, and the British Broad- 
■ casting Coiporation (BBO has the greatest^audience and credibility. 

Don Smith ClSyi) holds that 'Codding's 1959 assertion is still 
true: "a major unknown element in International broadcast is the listen- 
ing audience.'^ If this is the case, and available data cannot deny it, v^iat 
can we expect to understand about those more crucial unloiowns, broadcasting' 
effects? \ 

The available audience data are indeed sketchy, and can- be briefly 
described. The USIA-1964>survey in West Africa found 201 of the sample 
listening regularly to the BBC, and 25% in East Africa in 1966. RBL found 
. tliat 45% listen "often" to the BBC. ,\s for credibility, the USIA-1966 
survey gives the BBC 69%, yOA 39%, Cairo Radio 38%, Radio Moscow 23S, and 
21% to Radio Peking. - 

Of the western services, among those 20 plus that claim partici- 
pation, Browne finds only six or seven to-be significant in hours broad- 
cast. Five use African languages.) Tne BBC has more specialized programs 
fo^ Africa than for any other area. Browne makes scrnie general recomnenda- 
tions for cross-cultural broadcasting: firm and long-established policies, 
a low-key ^roach, thorough and objective eiiq)hasis on African needs, and 
programs relevant to African tastes and needs. Whether these suggestions ' 
are an antidote to the potential haims others claim cross-cultural broad- 
casting may cause , the data are not available . 

Voice of Anerica started broadcasting for Africa in 1959 , and 
the continent became a priority area during the Kennedy years. VOA pro- 
vides a "candid and* informal" coverage," with onfe-thi'rd of English program- 
ming for an audience not exclusively African. The USIA surveys give VOA 
8-20% "frequent" listening and 35-45% credibility. \ 

in 
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^ Also mentioned by Browne a^re Deutsche -Welle and l; Office de - 

Radiodiffusion Television Francaise CORTF),..the latter making good use of 
local. rddio agreements. ' • 

f 

The other data describe progTaniiiij;ig hours. According to Browne, 
ten socialist countries broadcast 458 hours/week in 21 languages other thah 
*t3iieir own. His opinion is that tiie programs are not tailored specifically 
for African audiences. • Radio Moscow In 1972 broadcast 157' hpurs/week to 
sub-Sahara Africa a^^ 20 hours/week to North Africa. Radio Peking in. 1970 
had 100 hours/week. These would "have ,a small -share of the audience. ' ^. 

Within the African continent. Radio Ghana broadcast mostly to 
its neighbor states 100 hours/week, l^io Tanzania broadcast in English 
and Swahili; and up to 13 language for national liberation movements. 
Forty percent of 1;he Kenya-Uganda sample listened "daily or several days 
a week" to it. Radio South Africa stresses Bantu and has an advantageous 
reach ^sition. Radio Cairo emphasizes the vernacular and, while ^t has a 
small audience, it has a good credibility. 

Magoma (1974) describes UN Radio for African audiences : it is 
interested in being informative, not exhortative. In 1972, 43 African 
nations regularly used UN material in eight languages. ^ 

Religious broadcasting should be noted^too. Robertson's study 
(1974) describes a Swiss-based organization with 30 African nation-members 
(Association Catholique Intemational pour Radio Diffusion et Television) ' 
as well as the ecumenical World -association for Christian Communication.' 
Some other church- related broadcasts in Africa have declined since Indepen- 
dence. Finally, outside Africa, Transwoxld Radio reaches part of Africa. 
Vatican Radio is also mentioned. ' -mis. was the first truly intemational 
radio, but now is in decline (Qnder, 1971). 
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lere is some auHience research, but too little material available 
to analyza-^eligious broadcasts. 

Given what has been described, what might we assume about effects? 
. Unfortunately, available data do not provide an adequate answer. Browne 
believes phat only 151 qf the audience (coinciding with the nation's elite) 
is suscepjtible to change. They represent an active group of listeners. 
But we still have no evidence for generalizing from these "infomation- 
seekers"|to less active or less sophisticated audience's. And of these 



"active" 



picture. 



listeners, we^do not even know how -much they are "victims" of 
influenc^- and how much they are- in control of the situation. 

TVo studies by Don Smith provide some insight into^this hazy 
In one of them (1971), he presents \eceht data for internatSiial 
broadcasjting listening by university vstudents in th6 years l§63-64. His 
sample jiicludes students in Turkey, Iran, Malaysia, Venezuela, Mexico, 
and PevL Also, African sVdents in France, Geimahy, and Great Britain 
are in<(luded. • ' 

Smith concludes that- there is a sizable student audience in 
these countries. It is^imilar in relative size and frequency: 401 of ' 
; t;he students listen to foreign broadcasts with some regularity.' Hiere 
is a consistency of stations listened to, stations that openly state 
their links to tiational governments. In sum, 'we* are confronted with 
audiences deliberately seeking exposure, and with true cases of infonna- ' 
tion-seekejrs^JEhese-^amples refer to a specific minority uftiverse, but 
one certainly linked to their native elites (and/or counterelites) : they - 
are -- or wiH>e -- inf luentials . Smith's data also show another surprising 
pattern: an 'overall high media consumption.'' It se^ that local sources 
are literally exhausted. Once again, however, we cannot go beyond these ' 
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data to broader axidience assessments . ' 

Shiith's other study (1970) has experijnental and control groups. 
Here the subjects are American imiversity students, and the data refer to 
th^ effects of Radio Nfcscgw's North Anerican broadcasts. Results fit into 
a hypothesis from social psychology. The broadcasts seem to have had an 
effect because conditions in Anerican society had led* the audiences to 
hold unrealistic, negative linages that, upon actual exposure, were clearly 
refuted for many of 'the listeners. 

From this successful experiment. Smith derives two generalizable 
implications: 

1. National groups that expect biased political 

. persuasion fronfi a source in another nation and 
get (or perceive) the comnunication in that 
way tend to respond negatively, but those i^o , 
do not get (6r perceive) the comamication in 
that way t^hd to* respond positively. 

2. Because people .expected overt political persua- 
sion attempts and were refuted in their e:q)ec- 
tations, the political importance 'of overtly 
non-political content in international conimini; 
cation is enhanced. 

Smith's analysis of foreign propaganda indicates the superior effectiveness 
of a low-key approach. ^ ^ * ' 

As several authors have stated; if foreigjj radio broadcasts can , 
be defined mainly in the '^propaganda'' sphere, television belongs to the 
realm of ''entertainment". This distinction calls for a more insightful 
view into the role "entertainment" and its correlates play in a cross- 
cultural television broadcast.' So we turn our focus to the area of tele- 
vision.^^ ^ 
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WHAT WE KNCW ABOUT CROSS -CULTURAL BRO/VDCASTING: TELEVISION 
In 1966, Dizard stated that: 



IV has developed primarily as a coranercial medium .... 
Theoretically, TV should have followed in the established 
pattern of broadcast (a state monopoly without conmer- 
cial connections, except for the U.S. and a few other 

countries) ; significantly, it did not Commercial 

advertising is carried by all but a handful of the 
world's 95 TV systems The change (to comnercialism) 
confiimed the effectiveness of American-style broad- ' 
casting both as a revenue producer and as a highly 
acceptable form of entertainment and, persuasion. 



That TV networks are primarily in private hands (socialist 
countries excepted) is a major factor in assessing the nature and effects 
^of cross -cultui*al television. While we kgain lack enough empirical studies 
on effects, there is some literature dealing with the assumed cultural ef- 
fects this overall commercialization of television networics cause3 in the 
receiving nations. 

One kind of study attempts to relate television to the general 
expansion of the market economy. The long-held positive theory of mass 
media stimulating national development has given way to disillusionment in 
developing countries. Wells (1972), for example, states that the media, 
particularly TV: 



... stimulate the masses to- 'unrealistic* material 
demands ... a negative theory of canmmication that 
IS grounded on experience. JBut it reflects actual 
failure,- rather than categorical refutation of the 
long-teim potential of the. media as a development 
we^xm. 



What lies behind tihis is what the^ author labels "consumerism" as opposed 
to ' producerism''. Whereas, in the short t«im, these countries are unable 

V 
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to provide the way of life that advertising and canmercial series suggest 
as consunption models - and it is .doubtful even that those can be long- 
term goals -- the expansion of transnational corporations sfeeking for new 
markets is in dire need of advertising that will help "create" the consumer. 

Advertisers have long ago faced the problems posed by international 
.advertising, e.g., how to cope successfully with linguistic -and cultural 
barriers. Several authors were very confident about overcaning' these 
barriers and could see an international trend towards homogeneity of culture, 
"at least in the consuming countries of the Free World" (Dunn, 1964). 
Particular campaign blunders because of linguistic or cultural misunder- 
standings were seen as mere aiiiecdotes that should no^ obscure the trend-^ 
and its immediate feasibility. 

IVhat was not stated was that advertising was 'not and is not 
intended to serve as a truly universal cross-cultural communication. Ad- 
vertising is meant to be. persuasive conmunication oriented to pdrtidular 
populations: consumers who can enter the market and purchase the goods . ^ 
The measure of advertising success is its ability to increase (even if 
only potentially) that population. But the troublesome question that 
is Wells' concern is not asked: IVhat about the whole receiving audience, 
those "inliabilitated consumers" who can only vicariously enjoy the goods 
and their ideological assopiations? IVhile not a problem for advertising * 
practitioners, it-is a serious one for leaders of 'developing nations. 

Lorimer and Dunn (1968) were interested in the extent to which a 
successful domestic' promotional campaign could be transferred to a dif- . 
ferent culture. "Diey conducted a quasi -ejqjeriment with upper-middle class 
urban Egyptians and Frenchmen, concluding that "per^sive messages can be 
transmitted across cultures to a greater extent than is generally supposed. ' 
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There may well be a cqanopo^itan audience in many countries." 'They fur- 
ther, suggest that models used^ in successful advertising need not always 
bel€in^ to' the recipient's cultural group. Therefore, one of the first 
reseai'ch tasks would be to determine the positive and negative reference 
groups for" countries the intejiiktibnal advertiser wants to enter-. Lorimer- 
and Dunn do recognize the special status nature of their samples -- but 
then, these are precisely the consumers they were seeking. The conmer- 
. cialization of TV is not hard to understand. ' ^ ^ - ' 

Chce TV sets are available in a developing country, pressure 
for more viewing grows .much faster than programming availability. Material 
for continuous programming cannot be produced locally in most developing 
countries. The need for foreign imports is triggered and the low costs of 
buying foreign programs (only a fraction of the cost of lower-quality local 
.production) make a strong case for the commercialization of TV. Advertising 
sponsojwfttp^seems to be a small price to pay if "free" programs are made 
possible. Continuous broadcasting values long-running serials that fill 
up time for months (even years) . 

* >^chiller (1969a) describes how Israeli TV, bom educational, was 
inevitably collapsing into that pattern. Katz (1973) makes a much more 
forceful argument starting from t}ie same country's problem, concluding 
that the medium itself is a "horseless carriage": besides manipulative 
attempts from political, conmercial, ideological, and other interest groups, 
"there is an almost gravitational force that pulls fv' stations into an 
orbit where program schedules Jook curiously .alike." IVhy is it, he asks, 
that TV has to broadcast as much as possible? Once that decision is made, 
the pattern is of a striking homogeneity in the most diverse kinds -of 
broadcast systems ."s In Chile,' where' TV channels were bom as university 
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networks out of 'concern for the problems of conmercial TV, the situation 
was the same: in less than a decade, fonnat and advertising features made 
them no different from regular commercial channels,, which still do not ' 
"exist" at all. . * 

- With the exception of some direct educational content in some 
TV networks, the global pattern for TV is a blend "of entertainment, adver- 
tising, and- commercialism. These are the boundaries within which TV has 
functioned and grown as a medium. Tliere is considerable di^ssion on 
the relative merits and demerits of this and alternative models of TV 
organization. 

The only thorough, study of television program flows in the world 
is that of Nordepstreng and Varis (1973a) comnissioned by UNESCO. The 
authors made an inventory gf SO countries. IvT'present a conciliation of 
their major conclosions: 

1. In international TV program production, the United 
States has led markets in the mid-sixties by e^qjorting 
more than twice as many programs as all the other 
countries combined. 

« 

2. The production of TV programs for international distri- 
bution has prinarHy been aimed at making money. The 
conmercial competition in the world market has led to 
'(ioncentration . 

' *■ 

3. The effective distribution system 'of the Western 
countries, particularly of the United States (created 
by the HollyvS'ood film industry) , makes it easy for a 
poor country to purchase cheap programs vAich are 
delivered to them.- Conditions for effective program 
exchange through .broadcasting unions do not yet exist 
in general. " ' ^ 

4. TV stations in most countries of the world are highly 
dependent on foreign imported material. Some countries - 
import over two-thirds of their programning. 
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5. AvaiJ^&le studies about prim^-time progrimiing tend- *• 

• u ri^.-?^K?'^!'"°P°'"^^°'' program material . 

is con^ide.itbly ireater in tfibse-hours. 4 

, 6. P^ograra.•diorts^a^e heavily ccmcentrated on serials. • 
long feature filjns, and entertainment shows. Greater 
. w selectivity IS observable in sane countries, in the 
purchase of information- type progi^. > 

/. -tn comierci^l. stations, entertainment accounts for- ■ ' 
.nearly 801 of the programming. - s 

8. In the-im^rtation and exchange of newsfilm, the " 
distribution is. concentxated on three world-wide ' 
• . agencies:' Visnews., UPI -IN, and CBS.-Newsfilm. A 
■fourth,maj6r agency is DPAETES-West Gemany. The' 
• ^low of uifomation is orte -sided fitm Westeiri Europe 
to the de^jeloping and socialist countries. ^ ' . 

- ^ Elihu K-atz wisely noted at a 1973 synqxjsiun that imported . TV 
programning, in general ,and especially - and ironically^ - in' the develop^ 
ing countries, was treated rather casually. Whatever attention is given 
to proving it giver to dom^Ttically- produced programs. Purchased pro- 
grkis are put aside; as if they' did not exist, ^d yet in fact they quickly 
becane -50, 60, or 70% of . the IV .schedule . IMs is because the problem of 

-Mie puVchaier is no.t sjjnpXy to buy programs. it is to fill time. - His ' 
ob^dous, and only,. solution is to. buy never-ending series based on the 
fomula of the American model.. Golding (1974) has added further that then " 

the hew audiei^tes ccme to ejqject a certain kind of program style, and this 

restricts, local producers. " 

The eniuijig syn5)osiun debate was ■ indicative of the state of the 

■ art in cross-cultural television ^re3earch. Ihe "casual" q,proach noted by 

the-symposiun participants' is . a ba^ic feature of world conmercial television. 

Researcher's know It is a probleft; however, it has not been appropriately 

studied. As Varis ])oints outJ , . ■ • 



World television has been dorai^ted ranch by the 
xoranercial and profit-making ^roacK that its social 
'and political diaracteristics/.have been neglected. 
Some authors regard world television as merely a 
comdiercial mediun without political or ideological 
bearings.' 



A case in point is VSesame /Street*', , a program that was subject 
to an enomous amount of fomative Research in the United States . By 
mid-:ir973, states the producer of "Sesame Street", Children's television 
-Workshop,^ "Sesame Street" was seery regularly in 73 countries (in English); 
Spanish, Portuguese (Brazil), and/Geman editions were also on the air. 
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Although developed as bn e^q^eriment to^appeal to 
American children, the highly entertaining approach 
to learning has not only lowered many s«isitiy6 • . 
national barriers hud has evoked overwhelmingly 
favorable reactions from educators, TV p2K)ducers, 
and, most'iji5)ortantly, children. CIW feels that 
although it has a great expertise and information 
on tlie use' of TV as /an educational tool, if could not 
assune .that this knowledge skill and teaching ^d 
was suitable for all cultures. So only if foreign 
educators considered it appropriate, the original 
version was made available. (CTIV fteport, 1973) 



"Crw then proceeds to report /educational gains in Israel and Australia, 

in ^lexico with 'Tlaza Sesani", and finally notes as a future project * 

/ * 

broadcasts fpr francophone /Africa. 

Obviously, there/ is an enormous difference between commercial 
Iseries and ^he generally laudable educational contents of "Ses^e Street". 
We should not be so critical of its intent while TV series go around 
undisputed. But there aife reasons to be critical. 

' Goldsen (1974) /states vehemently -that the development of "Plaza 
Sesamo" had no research for assessing Utin America's cultural specificity. 
The "experts" called upoh saw only minor language problems, she states. 
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Gol4sen .concludes that ''the decision to expose Latin Anerican children 
, to this massive cultural assault is not only laindless, but the height of 

technocratic irresponsibility/*' 

Mattelart and Waksman (1973) go all the way into the bro^est 
'analysis. . ' ■ 



'Sesame Street' in Latin Anerica is a ready-made 
cultural product fran ,the heart of imperialism. 
^ The program is attractive . . . 'but it is not only - , 
a cultural* product ... it represents the invasion 
' of international firms into edication, encouraged 

by the U.S. Government There is thus a signf- H 

ficant change in the function of mass media :^ from 
a model for leisure time and'tlie average man, to 
formal education and specified viewers. (Quoted freely) 

' ^ By focasing on a program that is educational in nature, has. 

research supporting it, and 4s };encrally accepted as a significant con- 
tribution in television progranming , we want to stress that the "other" 
TV programs are seldon analyzed to this degree. Yet the bulk of TV pro- 
granming is in this sphere. 

• Tsai (1970) studied the effects of Anerican TV programs on children 
in Fomosa. In October 1965, of the 33-1/2 hours of entertainment, 18-1/2 

« 

were American, appealing both to children and adults. There was one 
problem: the only option was to watch or not, since 'there only was one 
channel. However, many researchers have found tliat having more than one 
channel merely result^^ in mxe of the same type of . progranming , in general; 
it was also found that the "entertainment" choice outweighs the "educational" 
option, when there is 'such choice. 

. ^ Tsai confirmed one hypothesis. He 'discovered that Formosan 

f, 

children and Western cliildren in Poimosa watched a similar amount of 

* . ri 
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television: an average of 19 hours/week for Fomosans versus 20 for 
Americans. But, his general conclusion is cautious: the exposure to 
• Arierican TV is not likgly to influence the fundamental outlook. Though " 
intuitively we might think it would have an effect in the long riin, for 
the present no fundamental change was observed. The TV children show 
different taste patterns and specific attitudes. This difference found 
in "peripheral" attitudes indicate a propensity for more basic dif- * 
ferences in the long term. 

Even if an' optimistic view can hold for the "cancelling-out" of 
diverse short-term effects related to television, the facts that progranming 
is honogeneous, that content structures (whatever their surface plots) are / 
relatively similar, and that'the present flow of programs is mostly one-way 
lead many observers to stress the dangers of widespread TV. It will lead 
to chaos, states Newson (1973), if the damage inherent in cultural erosion 
is- ignored. He qualifies this only slightly: there is not. quite the same 
* wbrry about the programs produced outside the United States . This strong 
negative attitude is greatly due to the fact that "consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the United States has been stamping Jts cultural imprint on 
virtually all of the world." 

One significant trend, however, in cross-cultural television is 
the regionalization o£ TV networks throughout the world, accoixiing to geo- 
graphical, political, and/or cultural" Conrjon grounds. Tliis is providing 
some kind of balance to the present cross-cultural TV, s actuation. Other 
Sams of cultural exchange on the basis of relative equality and under- 
standing are present within them'. But the balance is fail frcm adequate. 
Eurovision and In'tervision do not have a balanced exchange; in 1970, from 
West to East Europe, there was a flow of 3,000, hours verStis l,Ot)0 hours 

I * 'i ^ 
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from East to West, accorfJhg to Varis. this is worth mentioning because 
here we have a case of powerful networks with" a good- amount of control of 
their import/export ratio. 

There are other regional groiq)ings . Nfeghrebvision posits TV 
cooperation among Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco. TTiere is also a community 
of French language TV programs in ope and Canada, totaling 50 million 
potential viewers. Nordvision works for the Scandinavian countries; the 
Oficina de Telecomunicacion Intemacional (OTI) established links betwe^ 
Spain and Latin Anerica, as the Asian' Broadcasting Union (ABU) does for 
Asians (mostly propelled by Nippon Hoso Kyokai [NHK] , Japan) . These groups 
demonstrate that cross-cultural broadcasting may find its way and perhaps 
can cope with some of its alleged negative effects through regionalization. 
Even though some evidence indicates tJiat regionalization may only be re- 
producing at smaller levels the same world trends described above, the 
problems associated with cross-cultural broadcasts at least become more 
manageable. 

Yet another prolan for world television has not been adequately 
studied. Browne (1967) believes that there is no universal visual lan- 
guage. Recognizing there are more anecdotal exauqjles than research about 
this issue, his 'plea is for emphasis on some anthropological insights. ' 
But once again, we fear attention may be focused on programs Of educational 
content or those believed to have significant mpact while the issue of 
ccninercial TV will be ignored. 

MIAT WE mm IN CROSS -qJL'njRAL BROADCASTING: SATELLITE S 

•Ihere is an enomous amount of literature related to comunica- 
tions satellites. Usually the problems posed are technical considerations 
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and cost considerations, with some emphasis on the legal aspects. The 
cultural ijnplications, if noted at all, are not studied in detail. 

E. -Planan (1973) acknowledge^ that certain 'aspects of the new 
tedinology and media may be studied hy themselves , but that the implica- 
tions and uses must be seen in an overall approach. • In- describing the 
' components of tliat broad approach, havever, he gives yery little attention 
to cultural- implications of satellite^ broadcasting. 

Die discussion on satellites closely follows the controversy 
al)Out media Oiid messages. 'Hiosc for whom the mediim is the message often 
descril3e satellites as the climax of the conmmication and ijiformation 
revolution whose goal is the global village. On the other hand, there 
are those for whom the content is the relevant issue; this ne^v technology - 
for whicli they foresee a predictably homogeneous and massifying content -- 
is a. fearsome instrument. 

Naturally, this debate does not occur by itself. It is inextri- 
caby Hnke^with tlie stand of-different nations about the distribution 
of e^j^rg:ations tedmology. Economic, political, sovereignty, power, 
and 'vulnerability issues penneatethe controversy. Fear, helplessness, 
and emotion color the debate for many developing countries. 

Can these complexities be resolvedT-^ Lindsay (1973) sampled 
viewpoints of a majority of ministerial experts and other delegates to 
the 1971 Geneva Cphference on Space Canmunications regarding the means 
for dealing with international control of programming via direct satellite 
broadcast. Sad to report, he notes, "these experts had no more salient 
solutions or rewarding insights to offer than an autlior of a tenn paper 
Oh the subject." • * 
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• However, he himself did get to the core of the issue. In citing 
what he- calls the oveivhelming consensus of his sample, he makes his point; 

Ihey tell us that these problebs are all technical 
not political .V But of course this is not so ... ' • 
Compounding this situation is the tremendous inequality 
between the haves and tlie have-nots in the donain of 
satellite coninunications. 

• 

Not that there are no beneficial outcomes fran satellites. For * 
many developing countries, Ploman (1973) riotes, "their continued viability 
is dependent on the integration of many tribal/ieligious and regional 
groups which have distinct cultural and political traditions." Further- 
more, as many IM3SCX) missions report, :the demands that are and will be 
made on the educational systems cannot possibly be met through traditional 
methods. Brazil, India, and Iran are examples of countries in the final 
preparatory stages fof usijig satellites to bring education to rural and 
distant areas. 

^ As Halloran (1972) reported for UNESCO, we must not confound 
the optimistic potential with actual ''state-of-the-art". "The open skies 
are not always matched with open minds." It is worth noting, he adds: 

^ ... that optimistic views about the potentialities 
of the mass media are often voiced by people from 
the developed countries witJi regard to the use of ' . 

the media in the 'developing countries. People in 
the developing countries noi^f seem to be tempering 
•their own early optimism in the light of their ex- 
periences of how the media have actually been used 
and pernaps also under the influence of the prognos- 
tications and speculations of the pessimists in the 

. developed countries. 

> 

'Lindsay (1974). is far more specific still- 
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Conmunication satellites must not be given to develop-" 
^ ing nations as candies are given to children. We 
must insist an the particular conditions of utiliJ?!^ ' 
l^f^.^'^^^^^^^on satellites: prelijninary experi- 

moits, financing possibilities and availability of ^ 
y . qualified experts, cultural conditions, political * 

. , climate, realistic appraisal of specific needs and 
f^if^^^fu"^^^ .... It is therefore particularly 
lyortanf [he concludes] to insist upon the urgency 
. of an international organization capable of helding 
. a movement that allows satellites to work on an 
equitable and rational basis for the benefit of all. 

This is said notwithstanding the existence of seyeral UN organizations, 
notably U^ESCO. 

Martelanc (1970) also believes that the present institutional 
framework (such as existing regional organizations) is inappropriate for 
genuinely global direct broadcasting. There will only be 'real univer- 
sality if: . ' ' 

■ . . . by universality we understand not merely the" 
technical ability to cover the whole planet by 
television signal, but primarily a political approach 

. . guaranteeing to eveiy country equal right to' use 
manage, and control the content of global television 

, programmes. 

Pieman thinks that for a number of reasons, among them cultural 
similarities and connon levels of development, the argument is iii favor 
of the national or regimal approach. This allows for the possibility 
that all involved countries participate in policy decisions. 
^ For many other experts, the debate on satellites seems to be 

shifting from technological to otiier problem issues: 

The ■ problem which developing countries face • is not 
a problem of satellite technology in itself- it is 
more a problem of infonnation that must be trans- 
mitted to allow development by giving solution to 
the fundamental problems of the countiy. (Pol'cyn 1973) 
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However, much of the debate has constantly 'focused on the tech- 
nical realjn. Schiller, reviewing PeltcJn's analysis of Intelsat, is quite 
■ opposed to the way issues have been handled. After att9i?)ting to document 
how giant, corporations have a decisive voice in the tailorii^g of American 
. policy on satelldtes, he suggests that the United States ideological suc- 
cess is its most ijigjortant achievement in this area: "Eighty-five members 
(in the Intelsat agreements) approved the principles of efficiency and 
functionalism above political and social considerations/' He quotes 
Pelton: "Decisions can be made in terns of financial or technical objec- 
tives", regardless of political goals or long-tem ideals." 

Hulten (1973) did a study on satellites for TV transmission. 
The pattern he found (in 1970) was tJie following: three-fourt]^ of the 
televisiofi lines ha^/e one end in the United States, nine-tenths have an ^ 
,end either there or in Western Europe. The television flows" are from the 

♦ r 

United States to Puerto Rico, :^ran the United States to Hawaii, from 
Europe to the United States and vice versa, and from the United' States to 
Utin Anerica. llaese routes account fpr seme 85-90% of the total traffic 
flow, nie use of the Intelsat system follows different patterns in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. In the developed countries, the initiative 
lies with -Ihe receiving organizations such as the United States networks 
and-Eurovision. But in the developing countries, the initiative lies 
with the ^suppliers of materials, located in the developed countries. 

So far, communications-tecTtnology in the fom of satellites is 
way past its" 'adolescence period. Technical ai^d cost-effectiveness issues 
have set new boundaries on what is now feasible. Increasingly, there is 
grov^g awareness of both the dangers and the benefits of this development'. 
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, Whether global villages .or 1984 's are a .paradigm of the future cannot be. 
posited for sure. Rather, what has to be done is a more vigorous inquiry 
into cultural implications and more decisive, cultural interventions. Both 
of these are notoriously scarce. 

« We must not speak of men (or nations) free frcm satellite tech- 
nology, but of men (or nations) free in relation to it. This requires 
reality assessment and solutions." Critics have lingered in lamentations 

^and, in some cases, very good theoretical speculations. Optimists have 
overlooked reality constraints and foresee marvels of technological dreams. 

. ^feanwhile, technical communications developments in the satellite realm 
and adjoining technologies advance, in /gigantic steps, with their own logic. 

M-iAT WE KNqy IN CROSS-CULTURAL BROADCASTING: FILM 

We have felt distressed about the small amount of relevant 
. empirical material that exists for other areas of cross-cultural broad- 
casting: the situation in film is worse. * 

There has been only one major study, that of T. Guback (1969) , 
covering Western Europe and the United States since 1945. TTiere is no 
study for film like the one of Nordenstreng and Varis for television. 

Apart from studying film cross-culturally, there is an additional 
importance attached to it. Guback s'^sses.that "film business is the 
prototype and model for television ... the future of TV programne produc- 
tion and distribution can be read clearly in the history of film." ' 

The general international trends in film are, in fact, no dif- 
ferent from what' we have seen for TV: 
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The flow of films is founded on simple commercial 
in^Deratives. What one n^ion exports and another 
imports is hardly based on any fom of cultural 
policy. There is a strong position of American 
films on European screens at least during the last 
quarter of this century and a virtual monopoly on 
international distribution achieved by Merican * 
companies. Furthermore, American cong^aiaes are in- 
volved in the financing of Jburopean films. (Guback, 
1973. . For an extensive documentation on these trends, 
see Ms 1969 book.) 

This has many implications. The subnergen^g of regionalism in 
the honogeneous mix demanded by international comnerce is one implication. 
Guback contends that preference is given to pictures whose international 
marketing possibilities seem most satisfactory. Furthermore, Hollywood 
film companies have been absorbed by multinational conglomerates that con- 
form to universal marketing strategies without regard to the needs of any 
one country. 

This internationalism implies homogenization of different 

cultures: a successful exportation means other people must "like" the 

« 

product, Guback is not speaking of true internationalization of films 
which 'Vere able to convey a human message in terms understandable to 
people everywhere," despite their grounding in conditions and times of 
a particular country. 

It is notable that Guback. finishes his extensive research realis- 
tically.^ In fact, many authors wiio so desperately argue against cross- 
cultural broadcasting hold an implicit assunption of the "goodness" of 
local production and henceforth the "evil" of cross-cultural exposure. 
'iMs'is not so clear-cut a picture. Independence, conc],udes Guback, does 
not necessarily mean better films in an artistic or financial sense, any 
more tJian international means better films, But autonomy can increase the 

c 
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chances for diversity and different points of view. It is imperative that 
contrasting perspectives be given the opportunity to exist and develop. - 

Films are expressions not only of personal values but also of 
cultural environments. Gerbner et al. (1969) brought together leading 
scliolars from tlie United States and from Western and Eastern Europe. In 
it, an extensive analysis of film characteristics, focusing particularly on 
tlie film hero, was attempted. ■ 

Wot only v^s_this an example of the joint work of scholars from 
different cultures: its relults revealed that the suspected differences 
between films as, cultural products were there. We can extract from the 
study certain common features that make for "universality" of these culture- 
bound productions, but different cultural settings did make themselves 
nuudfest. Thus, the film world of American productions was tlie most global, 
cosiiio|)olitan, ajid affluent. More than the West, Eastern European films 
tended to portray places of work, liardship, and struggle. Tlie class struc- 
ture of heroes, wJiile hard to establisli, was also different: in general, 
the United States and Western European film heroes were likely to come 
from the rich, the carefree, and the powerful. In contrast, the heroes 
in Eastern European films cane from the intelligentsia, workers, and 
peasants. Tlie single major occupation in the West was show busin'ess, as 
contrasted to the of student in the East. Occupations differed by specific 
countries and so did personal characteristics. Ihere were clear differences 
in the goals and value choices pursued. 

, If all of the differencits that this study has highlighted are 
not allowed "to flourish, the danger exists that one i)articular model for 
tiie portrayal of fictionalized reality will be elevated to the only possible 
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model. We would not like to agree witii Golding (1973) when he dreads 
verse flows of TV production in the form of "an African Peyton Place'* 
This seems, however, to be the trend. ' ' * 
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CROSS-CULTURAL BROADCASTING; LINGUISTIC EFFECTS 

The- linguistic, issues posed by cross-cultural broadcasting, are 
interrelated with other questions dealt with in this report. In.^s 
section, we narrow our focus to examine those linguistic in?)licatiocns of 
cross-cultural broadcasting. 

Nfost broadcasting, whether cross-cultural or not, involves the 
transmission of language. This fact has iirplications for the evolution 
of languages as well as for the. future development of broadcasting around 
the world. After briefly noting the scope of the problem, we look, first ' 
at language as a constraining influence on broadcasting and then at the 
effect of broadcasting on language. Finally, we offer "some suggestions 
for possible future research. 

SCOPE OF urn moBim 

^ 

The extent and significance of the linguistic questions are 
dictated in part by the nature of the broadcast' media. Since the turn 
of the century, the -media have made possible a new form- of language con- 
tact on a global scale. In countries where the broadcast media are most 
fully developed, people spend a significant portion of their lifetimes 
listening or viewing, and in the process they are exposed to certain 
languages or language varieties. In other countries, the same pattern 
emerges as broadcasting develops. 
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OlaractBristically, 'radio arid tjeleyision signals^arry larfgUages 
oyer large areas,' in disregard of linguistic, cultural, and nation^ borders. 
The d^irect broa4«i|t satellite pronises to remove any purely technological 
obstacles to global btoadcasting, *ut what languages will be broadcast? 

Curing the past decade, the niinbef.of lajfguagesf .used by inter- 

. nati^l broadcaster has increased. , Colin Cherry (1971) 'docunents this 
trend jisihg data sippfied by the BBC. ^He also presents data to indicate 
that t^e maj dj interAational broadcasters hpve increased the number of 
hours of prograntming- per week intended for other countries. Recent edi- 
tions of ^ the World Radio and TV Handbook provide another indication of 

* this^S!«Lobal trend. 




Despite the difficulty of ^counting vernacular broadcasts because 
of changing program schedules, Head(J974b) attempted a listing of aTl 
languages us?d in 1972 by African broadcasting systems. His count showed 
196 langi^ges now being used, conq)ared with 109 languages used in 1960, 
^according to 'a survey by Huth. It should be noted that scajie in(Jividual 
countries have adopted policies that run counter to this general trend 
toward increased veflnacular broadcasting. 



LANGUAGE AS A CONSTRAINT ^ON BRQADCASUNG 
International Radio ^ 

For international^ broadcasters, language is. a key factor limiting 
the inp^t of their programming,.' , Assuming that >all other conditions for 
the reception of an international broadcast are met , including such con- 
siderations as strength of thi^ 'signal, quality of the receiving set, and 
psychological and sociological receptivity, reception is still limited by 



the listener's abiii|v to understand the language being used. -International 
- broadcasting to AfriU provides a clear-cut example of language is .a con- 
. straint on broadcastjii^. Oie survey of such broadc^ts coi^cludes" that: 
"... on the basis ofUariguage barriers alone, international, broadi:asters 
fail to reach the lajr-ge majority of African populations.", (Browne, 1974) 
, Langnage ^so established limits for broadcasting in other parts 

of the world. In Asia, for' example,' all the major -international br.oad- 
^ters'iise Mandariji, Cantonese, English, and Japanese, "... but there 
are also substantial' audiences to be served in Indonesian, 'Korean. Viet- 
namese, Hindi, Urdu;, and a host of other languages and dialects." (Browne, ' 
1971) Although not to the same degree, ,lai5|uage is a Imiting factor in 
Latin America and the Mear East, * * - . ■ ' 

Tliree realities help to explain why broadcasters are unable to 
break through tiie language barrier simply by increasing the number of 
languages in which they broadcast. Firs.t, the increased cost of each 
additional language broadcast often makes it>possibl€ to add languages.. 
This constraint would vary significantly, depending on" the size and re- 
sources of the government or broadcasting organization. 

Second, it may be difficult to fiijd personnel to produce pro- 
.grams in some languages, even if the funds are available to do so. Radio 
Cairo,, for example, has had this problem with some of its African verna- 
cular language services. Many announcers and writer? had been 'found among 
the once considerable number of African students stuping at Cairo uni- - 
versities, but; as of 1970 one observer reported that this source of supply 
was drying up, at least' for, some languages (Browne, 1971). . ^ - ' • 
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A third factor which is sometmes a part of the language barrier 
is the lack of sufficient frequencies for separate day-long services in 
each desired language (.Browne, 1971) . Frequencies must be available to 
provide a certain minijnum number of hours of programming in each desired 
language in order to attract and hold an audience. 

Internal Broadcasting * • 

Language also sets one of the inportant boundary conditions for 
domestic broadcasting, and for many of the same reasons., \As in inter- - 
national broadcasting, the cost of airing programs in many languages is ■ 
an important consideration. Uganda provides a case in point. In that" 
country, the additional cost in buse salaries for production personnel 
alone to broadcast in local languages was estiinated at over $100,00a a 
year (Nsibambi,' i971) . ' ' ■ ' . 

The economic burden that linguistic diversity creates for radio 
broadcasters is small compared with the burden of financing television 
broadcasting in multiple languages. Yet, almost a decade ago it was re- 
ported CDizard, 1966) that the language problem posed complications for 
television in over 20 countries. That nymber has certaiaily increased with 
■ the spread of broadcast technolo'gy. ^ 

Even if the co§t factor is overcome, a count*^ faces the task 
of recruiting a sufficient number of specialist sta^^tl produce program- 
ming in its diosen variety -of languages. The same pjmem tliat faces the 
externar~$i=?J{^dchster becomes more acute as the nunj^eryif separate speech 
conmuijities in a country increases and their size decreases. 



id 
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The problem of frequencies, transmitter time, and scheduliiif 
is a source of continual concern to broadcasters in multilingual countries. 
Head (1974b) has described the problem facing many African countries: 

t 

, The fragmentation of limited transmitter time into 
*15 or 20 separate language segments makes it impossible 
to build a comprehensive broadcasting service. Che 
would need as many sets of duplicated facilities and 
p J duplicated teams of production personnel as languagel ' 
broadcast -- obviously an impossible economic buiden. 

The constraints placed on a national broadcasting system by 
linguistic diversity are, again, well illustrated in Uganda. In 1972, 
Radio Uganda used 20 languages for broadcasting within the country, re- 
sulting in a situation described by Nfoyo (1974) : 



Such multilingualism . . . divided the available air time 
into small parcels and limited vernacular programming ' 
essentially to news (which is- translated from a coninon 
news file prepared in English) . A single -language ser- 
vice might broadcast on the order of an hour's news 
per day (say, 15-minute smmaries morning, noon, evening, 
md night) , but each Radio Uganda channel carries about- 
five hours of straight news a day. ITius, no special 
language group receives a continuous service, and much 
of the time broadcasts are unintelligible to a large 
portion of the national audience. This tends 'to drive 
listeners to foreign stations. For exan^le, on the bor- 
* northwest of Uganda, people of Arua listen 

to Swahili, programs from Radio Bukavu, a regional trans- 
mitter in Zaire, when Radio Uganda is broadcasting in 
vernaculars they do not understand. Uganda listeners 
can also pick up Swahilj from nearby Tanzania, Kenya 
and Rwanda -- not to mention the many Swahili p^Rvam 
beamed toward them by overseas stations 



Conroercial Broadcasting 

Ccmnercial distributors of progranming, particularly for- tele- 
vision, must deal with the same linguistic limitations that face • 

V 
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non-cctinercial broadcasters. Unfortunately, despite the increasing wrld- 
wide flow of cammeriiaUy-produced prograimiing , there is little public 
. discussion of the ianguage limitations involved. Trade and business pub- 
lications, vMch should be the most valuable source of such information, 
tend to treat the/ question of language superficially, if at all. 

Two observations can be made concerning the constraining influence 
of language on broadcast advertising. One is that linguistic anomalies do 
occur and they kre costly fran the vantage point of multinational corpora- 
tions concerned with marketing their products' (Ricks, Arpan, and Fu, 1974). 
The other is that language differences are perceived by international ad- 
vertising agencies as a significant barrier preventing the creation of 

t 

larger markets (Blinder, 1965). 

THE INFLUENCE OF BROADCASTING CN LANGUAGE 

tit is conmonly assumed that broadcasting has a significant in- 
fluence on language. Elinder (1965), for example, predicted that "... 
the advertising medium v^ch^is really going to break language barriers 
on a large scale will be television." And he suggested that, with the 
advent of / the direct broadcast satellite, "... the influence on children 
and adults of one-language (English) TV programs and advertising. will be 
enoimoiis/." ' ' J 

i ^ " ' ^ ^ ^ 

I The prospect of linguistic homogeniza,tion through broadcasting 

poses a threat for many smaller countries vdiose populations constitute 

linguistic minorities. If the world is thought of as a speech comrnmity, 

then English and a handful of other languages are con^jeting for leadership 

in the sam^ way as dialects within a nation. Haugen (1966) , claims thai 

small countries » like Norway, fkel the pressure oF this competition. 
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, An iji5>ortant part of modem mass culture is the 

^Ss^'eSlv'p''?-^.^^' inteniatW S^- ' ' 
r S.f ' ^^'^i^ly English. Both sides of the 

language cOTtroversy in Norway are aware of the 
.. danger that Nonvegiah culture ma/bTSurel^ 
. denationalized by this pressure ."^^^^ ' ' 

. Although Haugen does not attribute the pressure exerted by the' 
«temati^ l^guages-to broadcasting, others have speculated on Aether 
. global bro-adcasting will lead to the extinction of minority languages; * 

Possible Extinction of Minnri^v 

aerry (1971) argues that since broadcasting is ai.«d at people 
It «st seek to reach tham in the languages' they speak: 

seek out. audiences in increasing numbers of iangukges . 

As an exa^le, he cites the BBC, „hid, has expanded its range' of forei^ 
languages despite financial conditions ^favorable for such expansion. 

Perhaps broadcasting actually helps minority languages sunrive 
the o^laught of „,ore power&l languages by contributing to language 
tenance. Madcey (1962) suggests that access to radio, television, and the 
other ^s media "... .ay be the ^ factor in maintaining one of the 
languages of. a bilingual, especially if his other language is the only one 
spoken in the area." However, in the Uiited States . non-Engli^h broad- ' 
casting has declined over the past two decades, possibly indicating the 
l^ued effectiveness of such bro^asting in supposing inter-generational 
language maintenance"" (Claremont, 1973). 
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Languages of Wider Comnutiication 

A powerful- effect of cross-cultural broadcasting may be to en- 
courage the adoption of a dominant language or languages as linguae francae. 
At present, English is considered to be the principal language of inter- 
national comnimication, not because of the number of speakers but rather 
because "... more people are currently being attracted to English, both 
^ speakers and as readers, than are being attracted to any Chinese, Indian, 
o^ European language." (Noss, 1967) 

Cherry (1971) attributes the spread of spoken English to broad- 
casting -by the United Kingdom and the United States, vihich were among the 
first coimtpies to develop broadcasting. Together with Australian radio, 
he says, they " ... are today still great forces for the spreading of 
spoken English abroad." 

If English is^ indeed the principal language of international 
copmmication, it is only, the latest in a series of languages to hold that 
position. In the past, French, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Arabic, and Chinese 
" have all enjoyed ccngjarable eminence. And, according to one observer: 
"If anything is clear from the history of international communication, it 
is that once a language has established itself as predominant in the world 
it will eventually fall from that perch." (Noss, 1967) 

Language Planning 

, During the past decade, interest in- language planning has been 
stimulated by the challenges that linguistic diversity poses for many 
developing countries. Most multilingual Third WoricT cckmtries face two 
major problems* in the area of language policy. First, the propagation 
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of the national language Within the countty and, second, the Vole of laft- " 
guages of wider communication. ^ */ 

Broadly defined, language planning refers to attenpts to solve 
language problems, usually on a national scale, that focus on either Ian- 
^ge foim or language use, or both (Karam, 1974). Broadcasting can be 
an important instrument in language planning at both the national and 
cross -national level. ) 

An example of cross -national language planning is the attenqjt 
to preserve the semi- intelligibility that prevails between the peoples of 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden who speak different, but related, languages. 
In 1960, Nordvision, which links the three countries and Finland, attempted ' 
to transmit a variety show every Saturday night, originating from a dif- 
ferent country each week on a rotating basis.. However, most viewers were 
not prepared to watch a program in lAich the coiiinentary, and even the 
jokes, were in another language; this particular language-planning venture 
failed (Dizard, 1966). 

The Swedish Broadcasting Corporaticai has done sane research so. 
its programs for Finnish ojimigrants . These reports -- unfortunately 
available in Swedish only -- deal with listening/viewing patterns, inmi- 
grant children and television, and the potential audience for Finnish- 
language programs.* 

In a given week, Finnish -language transmissions reached 75% of 
the Finnish immigrant conmunity. Fifty-seven percent of that group listened 



*Available from Sveriges Radio, Audience and Program Research Department. 
S-105 10 Stockholm, Sweden. 
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to -a Finnish radio program and an equal nunber, 57%, to one or part of 
one television progran in Finnish. The better they understand Swedish, 
•the more they have taken to reading Swedish dailies, and the less they 
listen to and view Finnish- laiguage programs. This was particularly true 
of radio listening. 

In Sweden, Finnish children watch more television than Swedish 
children do. Swedish Radio research indicates that Finnish children watch 
one and one-half to ti?o hours a day on the average, while Swedish children 
view only one to one and one -half hours per day. Those who watch television 
most are Finnish children who neither speak' nor understand Swedish - viewing 
in this group average three to four hours daily. According to Swedish 
Radio: 

The reason vihy these children watch so much television 
may be that television fills a social functioiV for them, 
keeps them company.' Under such circumstances, not 
being able to understand the language of the prograimes 
• may be of lesser in5)ortance . _ 

f A^^^rr^"™ °^ presentation was "tried out in the progiime 
ABOUT - a story in Finnish dnd Swedish': Two people 
read a story sentence by sentence alternately in both 
Finnish and Swedish. 

» 

The Finnish children showed much greater interest in the 
progranme than the Swedish chilSren, most probably be- ' ' 
cause for once they were able to watch a Swedish tele- 
vision program in their native language. 

. ■ ^ , 

In Sweden, there is a large audience for Fiiiinish programs . Con- 
nections were found between language skill in ^wedis^rmass. media consump; 
tion, and emotiOTial attachment to Finland. Conseqiiently,- the Finnish- language 
programs are received by a great number of people who, owing to their poor 
knowledge of Swedish and their limited' .choice ,,tre m great need of. pro- 
grams in Finnish. ^ > , ' >. 
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\ Two activities of the United States Infonnation Agency provide 

other examples of cross -national lanjguage planning, the Voice of America's 
Worldwide English Division broadcasts a number of hours every day in 
"Special English", \Aich limits the announcer to a reading rate of 90 
words a\ minute and to a basic vocabulary of 1,200 words (Browne, 1974). 
A corre^onding effort takes -place with television programming. The most 
popular program distributed by the USIA is a series entitled "Let's Learn. 

♦ English". \ 

This kind of cross -national laiguage planning is pursued by 
other countries as well. According to Cherry (1971): 

Many countries are now teaching their own languages 
to foVeign listeners, both by radio and by TV film 
recordings, sold, loaned, or exchanged abroad for 
retransmission. The response is^high and increasing. 

He also notes that "outside West Europe, both Egypt and the USSR are par- 
ticularly active in teaching their languages to millions of listeners in 
other countries." 

Broadcasting is also, a tool for language planning at the national 
level. ^ After a fiijst-hand study of language policy in eight Southeast 
Asian countries, Noss observed that the broadcast media in Malaysia exert 
considerable inf licence on language- learning opportunity., standardization 
and the development of Malay, motivation for learning Malay, and general 
accessibility to- information (Noss, 1967). 

^.Broadcasting also plays an important role in Thailand. There, 
according to Noss: 

* Radio programmes, except for certain kinds of enter- " 
tainment (both musical and dramatic) and specifically 
labelled foreign language broadcasts, are entirely in 
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standard Thai. The policy is held in the face of 
several kinds of evidence that millions of listeners 
^in Thailand would prefer more progranmes in foreign 
languages and other dialects of Thai/Lao. 

Noss concludes that the radio undoubtedly ranks near the 

government primary schools among the most persistent and efficient dis- 
seminators of knowledge of the national language" (1967) . 

^ Thailand also uses both radio and television to teach English 
to mass audiences. It is not alone in using broadcasting to deal with 
the problem of languages of wider communication. The growth of this prac- 
tice in developing countries can be inferred from the popularity of the 
English -teaching programs distributed by the BBC and the USIA. 

Language Planning in Ireland 

Ireland provides an instructive exan5)le of attempts to use 
broadcasting in language planning. There, the preservation and revival 
of the Irish language has been an objective of public policy for over 
50 years. Radio Telefis Eireann is required by law to foster this objec- 
tive by broadcasting programs in Irish (McRednjond, 1974), but a review 

of the impact of such broadcasting shows that it has had a questionable 

* 

effect. 

As early as the late 1920's, one chronicler of Irish broadcast-* 
ing Imported that it was much harder to find a good supply of broadcasting 
material in Irish than in English, and that even with sydj material the 
number of listeners would be consistently small (Gorham, 1967). A survey 
in the 1940 's indicated that even in the Irish-speaking Gaeltacht areas, 
English programming was more often listened to than Irish programming.^ 
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Gorhafn reports that the coninittee which conducted the survey found, when 
it reported in August 1945: 

... that native Irish speakers found less difficulty 
- in following programs in English than those in dia- 
. lects other than their. own. Moreover, English had ' 
a fatal attraction for dwellers in the Gaeltacht. If 
special measures were taken to provide them with wire- 
less sets (as had been suggested), it would be likely 
to^result in their speakipg more English than they 

More recently, audience research has revealed that as many as 
three out of four persons in Ireland will look at the television news in 
Irish if they happen to be in a position to view the telecast (McNamara, 
1971). In 1972, Radio Eireann established Radio na Gaeltachta, a radio 
service whose primary goal was to meet the social needs of an adult 
Gaeltacht population of 45,000. 

There are strong indications that the effect o'f Irish language 
broadcasting will, at best, be to encourage the maintenance of Irish, as 
a second language. A 1964 survey revealed that about 83 percent of the 
population did not believe that Irish could be restored as the most 
widely spoken language, and the younger the person questioned, the less 
likely he or she was to believe that it could be (McNamara, 1971). 

^ The experience in Ireland has yielded little evidence that . 
broadcasting can have a .significant effect 'on language usage. This is 
hardly surprising considering the predominance, of English lan^ge pro- 
gramming and the relatively few hours devoted to Irish language broadcast- 
ing, even after the inauguration pf' Radio na Gaeltachta. 

nie potential of broadcasting as a tool in language planning is 
probably better illustrated by its role in other countries. In assessing 
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the future outlcx)k for language development in eight Southeast Asian 
countries, Noss predicts that: 



The radio, newspapers, and television, whether 
publicly or privately controlled, will exert a 
decisive influence not only on the spread of the 
national language, but also on the fcfm in viiich 
it is ultimately accepted by the public. It is 
here that new coinagi^s and usages will stand or 
fall and not in the academy- approved grammars and 
dictionaries issued by scholars. 



Politics of Language in Broadcasting 

The choice of i^anguages for radio and television broadcasting 
almost always poses a political problem. The nature of the political 
issues differs, depending on a country's linguistic situation, political 
affairs, and the nature of its broadcasting system. 

Language was reportedly a factor in the South African govern- 
ment's initial refusal to permit television in that country. The Afrikaaiis- 
speaking majority was keenly aware that its attempts to encourage the use 
of Afrikaans would not be helped by a television system that relied heavijly 
on iinported English- language programs (Dizard, 1966). 

In ^Canada, bilingualism in broadcasting is a" key issue in the | 
political controversy over the role of French in Canada. ^The strongly 
pro-French leadership of Quebec Province has threatened periodically to 
set up its own provincial radio and television network if its linguistic 
demands were not met (Dizard, 1966) w ^ ^ 

^ . In many countries, the most prominent lin'guistic aspect of 
broadcasting takes the form of a political dilemma. On' the one hand, 
governments would like to achieve the maximum degree of political penetration 
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and control over their populations. This goal reqyires an increase in 
the nunber of languages broadcast in order to reach the largest possible 
audience in a multilingual country. Oa the other hand, %e encouragement 
of a single national language through the broadcast media can help to 
build a sense of nationhood and encourage loyalties at the national level 
This kind of dilemma is common in Afric^^ vAiere Head (1974b) de- 
scribes the situation faced by many governments: 

Either way, government leaders face a dilemma: whether 
to allow broadcast languages to proliferate for the 
sake of preserving traditional cultures, winning the 
loyalty of minority groups, and reaching a maximm 
audience at the risk of encouraging tribalism and 
separatism; or whether to standalrdize on a single 
broadcast language for the sake of emphasizing nation- 
hood --at the risk of hastening the disappearance of 
local cultures, alienatifijg minority gfoups, and failing 
to communicate with the very people in whom the central 
government most needs to inculcate an understanding of 
its intentions. ^ ' . 

The case of three East African countries shows that there is no 
rule of thumb in dealing with such political questions. Kenya.has drasti- 
cally reduced the number of languages used in broadcasting. .Tanzan^has 
gone even further, limiting itself to Swahili and English. But Uganda, 
taking the opposite course of action, has multiplied the number of its , 
vernacular programs (Mazrui, 1972). 

Moyo (1974) reports that politics had a lot to do with the 
number and choice of vernacular languages lised on Uganda Radio. Swahili, 
for example, was introduced at least in part because it was the official 
language of the' Uganda army. Hindustani disappeared about the same time 
as the Asian community which it served was accused of failing ... to 
integrate with the indigenous people of Uganda.'* 

y - . 
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The political issues raised by language- are sonetiines infemational 
in scope. Th^ is an interesting case oh record in v^iich the lack, of con- 
gruence among spdfech coimniities, nations,, and broadcasting systems made 
•television the subject of international negotiation. In 194&> when the 
Belgian government first •began studying .television possibilities, it found 
that linguistic cons ideYat ions were closely tied in with the question of y 
technical standards. • ' \ ' ^ * 

Spokesmen for Flemish- speaking groups requested that a 
625-line standard be adppted so that set owners^qpuld 
" tune in on the neighboring JDjatch television stations, 
Operating in a ^ language similar to Flemish. French 
^ speaking elements- in Belgium requested the French 

government's 819-lin9 standard. The Belgian govern- 
ment sought an international solution to the problem \ 
by requesting the Pemanent Conmiia(|ion to the Brussels y/ , - 
.Treaty (predecessor to NATO) to set a cannon Eilropean ' '^f • 
technical standard. (Dizard, 1966). \ 
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Behavior Toward Language ' * . ^- ^ > 

; Broadcasting, because* it pemeates multilingual populations, 

oftpn ha^^ catalytic effect On the expression of language attitudes.. 

Research in Zambia found that minority p66ples demanded vernacular broad- 

casts not. only for reasons pf .pride and .status; they ^so demanded them 

because they feared extinction of thei'i; jnother tongues. "Diey thought * 

' \ . . , ' . 

broadcasting would save their languages .and at ,the same time pass on the 

memory of ancestral life to the younger, generation' (Head, 19741jr). * - 

An incident in Norway provides an amusing yet instriictive il- 
lustration of the central ^ole of broadcasting in a society's behavior 
toward language (Haugeh, 1966) . Radio brbadcasting in Norway is done, by 
tlie state-owned Norsjc' lUksjKrij^gka (NRK) . As 'the only source of^ oral 
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news, instruct im, and entertainment reaching the entire population, this 
institution is in an extremely sensitive position with f&specv to language 
• and has b'efen subjected to pressures from -competing groups lobbying in sup- 
port of the two language varieties in Norway. As early as 1935, the 
Norwegi^ parliament voted that "NRJt should be so operated 'that the Ian-, 
guage controversy is not unnecessarily sharpened." • ^ • 

In the late 1950 's, groups of Asteners sj:arted a canpaign 
against the NRK for its language policy. The campaign came to focus oiy 

... reports that Sigwd J. Smebye, a weatheiman in ■ 
. the Meteorological- Institute , had beeii forced to stop 
saying sne, 'snow' a^d f^'ellene . 'the mountains', which 
he used instead oythe t^quLred sn^ and' fjella when 
reading the daily weathet- reports on the r^dio. The 
discussion al)out the '^iWnable showman,' as he was 
jocularly called, HUf^ yfe papfers in 1955-1956. 

In 1958, the dppute reached' parliament, and- the Minister of 
Education reassured the public that people appearing on NRK would have 
full freedom to -use the language form and choice of words that comes ■ 
natural to them. Nevertheless, the. dispute continued" inside and outside 
of parliament and,- in 1962, a new code concerning language usage was 
adopted with the result that NRK relieved Sigurd Smebye from his task of 
rea(fing the weather reports for refusing, to conform to the new code. This 
made him a hero among supporters of one language variety -and a villain 
among supporters of the other. Although he had not lost his job, he took 
the case to court on the plea that he had been discriminated against for 
using his own natural speech. After winning the case on a technicality, 
he returned to his job of wejather- reporting, i 

This anecdote, amusing though it is, says sanething about the 
in^rtance of broadcasting in crystallizing and focusing language attitudes. 
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However, it should be remembered that attitudes toward language may vary 
greatly with the composition of speech conmunities. The exact experience 
in Norway may or may not generalize to other parts of the world. Never- 
theless, the sensitivity of the language issue cannot be minimized. 

Language Standardization 

Not all languages have standard varieties, but for those that 
do, the standard language can be advanced by the broadcasting system 
(Fishman, 1972a) . Here it is useful to distinguish between speech vari- 
eties that are experiential ly acquired and those that are referentially 
acquired. 

In most large and diversified speech ccmmunities, some language 
varieties are acquired/lirough actual verbal interaction within particular 
networks, while other /varieties are acquired and reinforced th;-ough symbolic 
integration within reference networks that usually dp not exist in any 
physical sense. "T?ie 'nation' or the 'region' are likely to constitute a 
speech comnunity of this latter type and the standard ('national'), language 
or the regional l^|inguage is likely to represent its corresponding linguistic 
variety" (FishmarT, 197'2a) . It is the standard language that is nomally 
considered most' appropriate for use in the broadcast media; its use in 
those media may in turn help to reinforce its position as the "standard" 
variety. 

DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARai 

Research on many of the probl^s mentioned here must contend 
first of all with the scarcity of appropriate international data oir lan- 
guage and broadcasting. Concerning language data, Fishman (1968) notes • 
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that: "in recent years, the absence of exhaustive international data on 

r 

language behavior has been bemoaned by a growing nunber 'of specialists/' 
Ihe situation with regard to data on language use In broadcasting is 
equally dismal, but -these observations are made, not to bemoan the absence 
o£ data but rather to take note' of ,the real-life context in which research 
must begin if progress is to be made. . 

Two br6ad lines of investigation are suggested by the approach 
taken so far. One would be research aimed at measuring the effects of' 
language on broadcasting. The other, of course, would be research con- 
cerning the influence of broadcasting on language. 

As already suggested, there are nunerous indications that lan- 
guage acts as a powerful constraint on broadcast systems. But perhaps 
much more can be learned about the manner in vMch, linguistic diyersity 
influences the development and operation of broadcasting' systems. 

Contrasting studies of the development of broadcasting in lin- 
guistically different countries might shed light on the molding influence 
of language. In some countries, the impact of language on the development 
of a broadcasting system may be as great as the influence of ccnmercial 
interests in the development of American broadcasting. A related question 
is how the presence or absence of a written tradition affects the develop- 
raent of broadcasting. 

The second line of research can raiake good use of an. analytical 
framework developed in the sociology of language.* Fishman "(1972a) has 
developed a classification scheme which accounts for language shift in 
variance tenns. This scheme, as explained below, should be useful in 
research that attempts to show that broadcasting causes changes in patterns 
o£ language usage (language shift) . • ' , - - 
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Media Variance 

Language may taJce the foim of speaking, reading, or writing. 

^^easureraent of language shift or maintenance might be quite different in 

each of the three media. 

Research showing that variance in language shift "can be accounted 

for in part by media considerations might help to answer a number of pro- 
vocative questions. For example, does the effect of broadcasting on lan- 
guage differ significantly depending on whether the receiving speech - 
conrounity possesses a written language? Do radio and television,- with 
their heavy reliance on spoken language, influence the amount of re'ading 
and writing that takes place in literate cultures? By leaping the literacy 
barrier, does broadcasting decrease tlie incentive to become literate? 

Overtness Variance ' ' 

Degree of language maintenance or shift may also be quite dif- 
ferent in relation to three levels of overtness: inner speech, compre- 
hension, and production (Fishman, 1972b). This is a particularly inqjortant 
factor in relation to the linguistic consequences of broadcasting because 
of the possibility that significant effects might show up in teims of 
comprehension but not production. For example, the language variety used 
in nationwide broadcasting, probably the standard variety, might become 
comprehensible throughout a country while never becoming part of the overt 
repertoires of many individuals. 

According to Fishman (1972a), even though -the adoption of a 
language variety may be quite unifoim and official for^a^ entire country- 



• .. it may remain^ an entirely passive rather than 
active cqigxjnent in the repertoire of many interaction 
networks. Thus, even though television viewing and 
radio listening are most frequent and prolonged among 
the lower, classes, their overt repertoires seem to 
be little influenced by such viewing or listening. 



Dcroain Variance 

Nfeasurement of language shift or maintenance resulting from 
-broadcasting must also take account of different language domains. These 
are societally or institutionally plusterable occasions in v^ich one lan- 
guage variety is habitually used ratlier than another. For example, domains 
might include home, school, church, or work. There are indications that 
this concept is useful in the analysis of large-scale sociolinguistic 
patterns (Fishman, 1972aJ . 

The major difficulty with domain analysis is the lack of agree- 
ment among investigators as to what constitute the important domains of 
language behavior. Further research is needed to Overcome this difficulty. 

The various domains and the appropriate usage in each 
domain must be discovered from the d^ta numerous 
discrete situations anjj^thr shifting or nonshifting 
"which- they reveal^.,. JpSis is a central task of descrip- 
tive sociology t*f language, and it can only be accom- 
plished by painstaking research utilizing all the 
^^^yailable social science methods: participant^ser- 
/r^vation, interviews, surveys and experiments, too. 
ty (Fishman, 1972a) * , 
^ ' ^ 

Given the concerns of this paper, it is hoped that future research 
will treat radio listening and television viewing as separate domains of 
language behavior. The sheer number of hours devoted to these two media 

r ' 

r 

in many countries would seem to argue in favors of this approacii. 
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The use of Fishman's classification scheme or sane variation of 
it allows the construction of a dominance configuration showing vAdch lan- 
guage ^rieties dominate in a given speech comnunity. Such measures, 
perhaps with refinement, will be necessary in order to enpirically test 
the ijrpact of cross-cultural broadcasting on human langxiage. 

For reasons already stated, we have dealt almost entirely with 
• descriptive material and anecdotal evidence concerning the linguistic 
aspects of broadcasting. Within this limitation, however, some of the 
problems have been identified that confront those vAio make language and 
broadcasting policy. If any one point comes through clearly and unequi- 
vocally, hopefully it is that language policy and broadcasting policy are 
interdet)endent. The' hope is that some of the proI)lem5 mentioned here 
will form the basis for fruitful policy research, researcli tirat in turn 
might lead to enlightened policy coordination. 
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CROSS -CULTURAL BROADCASTING: PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 

INTRODUCTION . " " . ' • 

Plato's classic story of the shadows in the cave applies to our 
understanding of the psychological effects of cross-cultural broadcasting. 
All we see directly- are shadows on a wall, the hazy outlines of sane reality 
that has not been seen directly. In the absence of any direct perception, 
it was not surprising that the cave-dwellers who saw those shadows disagreed 
about their origins and the nature of whatever it was tltat was casting 
the shadows . . - " . 

There are no ur|pquivocal statements to be made about/ cross- 
cultural bro^g^jas ting's psychological effects at this time. They remain 
shadows on the wall, too little understood, too flimsy to support much . 
confidence, and at the same time susceptible to the various possible inter- 
pretations that provide the fuel for a great debate. But, we believe 
that it is possible to observe some things directly, that we need not always 
settle for an inference based on a sliadow. , In looking for evidence about 
the psychological effects that might come ,f rem cross -culttiral broadcasting, 
we have folinJ a lack of liafd data and dnly a few studies that may give 
hints about the actual effects a few shadows. We will try to describe 
those shadows and discOss what possibilities exist for, better perceptions. 

♦ 

TTiE POSSIBILITIES OF CROSS-CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING 

Before assuming that meaning can be ccanmunicated across cuj.tures, 
it will be useful to examine tlie research that has been done about the 
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possibility of ccmnunicating concepts from one culture to another. Charles 
Osgood has been associated with this type of work for many years , parti- 
cularly in the development of the semantic differential. 

The semantic differential is a method that compares the semantic 
space of persons in different cultures. As Osgood (1974a) explains it, 
the semantic differential is meant to investigate whether meanings are 
universal. 

To detemine the functional equivalence in usage (meaning) 
of scales in different languages independent 6f transla - 
tiOT., we must put them into a single mathematical space 
^ for analysis, and this requires that at least one of the 
three sources pf variance C^^ubject^, scales, and concepts) 
be shared. Subjects are obviously different and the 
scales are quite varied, so that leaves us with concepts 

Now siq?pose that Scale #21 for AE (American English) is 
. r good-bad -and that Scale #37 for JP (Japanese) is iwa- 
matsu (meaning what, we have no id^a) ; further suppose 
that there is a high correlation between AE good-bad 
and JP iwa-m^tsu scales. What does this mean? rF¥eans 
, that, regardless of the translation^ we can conclude that 
' ' the Japanese lise^eir iwa-matsu to differentiate among 
' the 100 translation-equivalent concepts in a way- that is 
functionally equivalent to the way Americans* use their 
good-bad scale. We are thus applying the ^psycholinguistic 
definition of similarity of meaning ---similarity »in . 
distribution of usage -yacross languages. 

In his studies with American subjects only, Osgood (1952; Osgood 
and Taraienbaum, 19SS) was able to factor-analyze his data and isolate two, " 
and then three, factors that accounted for large portions of the variance. ' 
These factors w6re clusters of evaluative scales (good-bad, fair-unfair, 
etc.) , activity scales (fast-slow, active -passive, etc.) , and potency scales 
(strong-weak, heavy-light, etc.). 

The first cross-cultural study, with the semantic differential 
came in 1956, vihen Kumata and Schramm tackled the question empirically. 
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;iUsing bilingual foreign students (Japanese and Korean) and American stu- 
, dents, they found two factors evaluation and potency to be used 
dpm^antly by these three language groups. Kumata and Schramn saw this 
as a remarkable correspondence" across cultures , and suggested a trial 
with monolinguals. This encouraged a series of studies «n cross-cultural, 
^ cross-language generality of the connotative semantic structures that the 
"'^semantic differeritia]: was designed to measure. 

Triandis and Osgood C1958) found a high degree of similarity in 
the basic semantic structures used by both monolingual Greek and American 
college students. They were able to show how Greeks and Anericans differ 
in theij- usage of certain individual descriptive scales and in their 
meanings for certain concepts. The semantic differential, they suggested, 
would appear to be adaptable for the cross-cultural study involved in 
anthropology and the canparison of cultures. - v 

Another study with bilinguals, by Suci C1960) , supported previous 
findings. "The factor structures of a sample of semantic scales indicated 
that Zuni, Hopi, Spanish, and English-speaking subjects define a semantic 
space with similar evaluative and dynamic dimensions." Like Kumata and 
Schramm, Suci found two factors to be dominant --the evaluative and the 
potent. The latter was a conbination of activity and potency.. For the 
Navajo subjects, however, these factors did not account for the variance 
foimd - a divergence Suci saw as calling for further research, but not 
one to discredit the similarities discovered among the other language 
groups. 

■ -The continuing research remained more than promising as far as 
validating the semantic differential as a cross-cultural tool." Sagara, 
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^ et al. (1961) analyzed the semantic structure of the Japanese college 

student. When their findings were compared to Osgood's, certain differences 
showed iQ) in that the Japanese had" four main factors, ^e^factor was 
activity, one potency, and two separate evaluatives were distinguished. 
Later investigators (Tanaka, Oyama, and Osgood, 1963) evidently have not 
felt that these two evaluative factors -were really distinct; they read 
the Sagara study 'as a confimation of the findings of Osgood. In fact -- 
and Sagara, et al. note this in their report -- another Japanese study 
reported by Watanhe, et al. (1959) found that the Japanese did have the 
three main factors first put forth by Osgood,, and that tJiere was not a 
significant difference between the semantic structure of Japanese and 
Anerican English. • 

In 1962, Osgood reviewed the status of the semantic differential 
in teims of its g^erality, both across- concept^ and across people. He 
was able to report the studies of Bopp (1955) and Wrigley and Neuhaus (1955) 
that supported the use of the semantic differential with both schizophrenics 
and nomals. McClelland, First, and IVhitaker (1960, a personal comnunication 
to Osgood) are cited for showing the stability and reliability of semantic „ 
factor structures among groups with varied educational background. Ware 
(1958) had hypothesized that more intelligent people would show greater 
diversity in their semantic space, but in fact he found no relation. 

Writing for anthropologists two years later, Osgood (1964) could 
state that the major hypothesis of cross-cultural research with the" semantic 
differential -- that human beings share a cannon framework for differenti- 
■■ati£g the affective meaningl)'f signs --'is "me^three ' 

•factors that Osgood's rough survey of .written field reports indicated in 
1952 still stood: ■ *• 
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The highly generalized nature of the affective reaction 
system the fact that it is independent of any parti- 
cular sensory modality and yet participates with all of 
them appears to be the psychological basis for the 
universality of three factors of Evaluation, Pot^cy, 
and Activity, as well as the basis for synesthesia and 
metaphor. That is, it appears to be because guch diverse 
sensory experiences as a yhite circle (rather than black) , 
a straight line (rather than crooked) ,• a rising melody 
(rather than a falling one) , a sweet taste (rather than 
a sour one) , a caressing touch (rather than an irritating 
scratch) can all share a common affective meaning that 
one can easily and lawfully translate from one modality 
into another in synesthesia and metaphor. The labelling 
of this shared affective response is apparently uncovered 
in the factor analysis of adjectives. 



Osgood was quick to point out, as he had repeatedly, that the semantic 
differential taps only one aspect of meaning one that is important, 
but only one. Tliis is the emotive or affective aspect as contrasted with 
the descriptive aspect, the connotative as compared with the denotative. 

.The semantic differential technique is not, therefore, an ex- 
haustive index of meaning, but a measure of the connotations of words 
their emotive and affective aspects. 

Further studies have continued to support the cross-cultural 
possibilities of the semantic differential. These include Tanaka and 
Osgood (1965) , Tanaka (1967) , Zax and Takahashi (1967) , Strieker, Takahashi 
and Zax (1967) . An important study is the one by Jansen and Snolenaars 
(1967), which was computed over 15 languages: ^'^ ^ 

Theoretically the most important finding has been the 
one of stability of the so-called semantic space. No 
matter which collection of concepts is being judged, 
and viiich kind of subjects one uses, the three factors 
evaluation , potency , and activity can nearly always be 
found. 

[To be rigorous] . . . results obtained with translated 
semantic differential items have not been used as evi- 
dence. The procedure has been to build up the semantic 
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differential in each language/culture from material in 
that country, thereby replicating elsevdlere the pro- 
cedure originally developed in the United States. 

... The results of these analyses, so far ccjnpited on - 
fifteen languages, point strongly in the direction of 
parallelness regarding the several factor structures. 
The hypothesis of the intercultural generality of 
affective meaning systems can be sustained to a large 
degree. 

This work by Jansen and Snolenaars is part of an international project 
under Osgood's direction to demonstrate the similarity of semantic struc- 
ture across languages and cultures. 

Many studies have already been carried out using the semantic 
differential as a presumably valid, reliable tool. Rabin (1959) used the 
semantic differential to study the affective meaning systems of respondents 
to the Rorschach ink-blot test. Takahashi (1965) noted differences in the - 
semantic siructtnpe between Japanese collegians and Japanese juvenile 
delinquents. Helper and Garfield (1965) were able to assess the relative 
acculturation of subgroups of minority populations -- in this case, Aneri- 
can Indian and white adolescents. Strieker and Zax (1966) found a positive 
relationship between intelligence and the ability to use semantic s^ace -- 
a finding not in agreement with that of Ware (1958) . Morsbach and Morsbach 
(1967) put the semantic differential to use in investigating occupational 
stereoteypes among various subgroups in South Africa. Schuh and Quesada 
(1967) compared the attitudes of American and Filipino collegians, Guggenheim 
and Hoem (1967) the attitudes of Lapp and Norwegian children. Rabin and 
Lijmiaco (1967) worked with Rorschach tests again; their comparison of the 
semantic differential scores of Anericans and Filipinos led them to 
question the universal application of the Rorschach. Clare (1968) and 
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VISUAL PERCEmON 

Semantic space has been explored to some degree by the semantic . 
differential and other tools, as we have seen. Cross r cultural television » 
broadcasting suggests a further question as well: how much cross-cultural 
commonality exists in tepis of what people see? Is there something culturally 
distinct about the way people perceive a visual image? Can Western broadcasters 
exhibit their television programming without woriying about a^lack of 
understanding by non -Western viewers? - • - 

Browne (1967), in his discussion of the problems in international 

television, cites some anecdotes that mak^ it difficult for anyone to assume 

that a universal visual language exists - any" more than. a universal written 

language or spdken language exists. Qfie of the' best known incidents that he 

mentions is the one documented by Holmberg (1960) from' £he community development 

project in Vicos, Peru, that" used a film. .to show how community hygiene might 

be iB5)roved. , • . ^ ■ 

_ The showing of a public health fi^lm at Vicos revealed that Xh^ 

picture had failed to convey its intended^ message, for each scene . * 
was underS:tood as a separate incident. The audience was wholly - , 
unable to see any connection between the film arid its own life, 
and it misunderstood any features., that were not completely ^realistic, 
lyhen lice were depicted as larger than life, tHe conclusion was- 
that they were an entirely different species of animal^ 

Holmes (1963) .describes the misunderstanding of some visual aids 

in Kenya. Visual expressions were devise^" ta teach latrine building, the " 

boiling^ of drinking water, the dangers of poison and high voltage electric 

lines. But in testing the extent of comprehension ^of these visual aids by 

a group of Kenyans, it was found that some of the pictures were incorrectly 
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Interpreted by as many as 94 percent of the j^fspondents . Western visual 
symbols, like Western speech, havejiGrtmiversal' meaning. 

Sometimes, visual syidx)ls convey a meaning that is not intended 
at all. Anthropologists ' data provide examples of the* intersecting and 
collision tff symbols among various cultures. Doob (1961) cites several of 

Agairt and again fiUns are reported to fail* because they are 
. not-adapted to the audience at hand. An educational picture produc 
- • in Nigeria, and aiming to instruct mothers there on how to bathe a 
baby offends. woifien in Uganda: a' child, they say, should not be- 
shown naked,, and his* head must be washed first, not last .... 
Even what^ appear to be universally acceptable cartoons can cause 
-f ' trouble. Some Congo soldiery during World War II, meeting Donald' 
Duck for the first time,- threw stbnes at the screen because they . 
thought they were being ridiculed/' "Animals don''t talk," they 
shouted; "vdioever saw a duck in uniform?" ..... - ^ 

* : , Almost any international traveler can add further exaii5)les, some 

humorous, some embarassin^, som^ dangerous. Anecdotes are .suggestive pf a 
need for research into what some are now calling, .'Visual literacy." 

Dondis (1973) analyzes^ the components of visual literacy in hf^ 
recent book. He .provides an-es^Jlahation of the visual ';alphabet," ii^rthe 
hppe that visuals jnay coiffe to fulfill McLuhan's vision of the global village. 
He describes shape, directidn, tone; color, texture, scale ,A*dijnension, and 

.^movemenf - with the view that these elements are more easily understood 
than are the conplexities of language. " ' ^ , , * 

Language separates,- nationalizes; the visual anneals. Language ♦ 
is conplQX and difficult; the visual is' as fast as the speed .of 
light an3 can instantaneously express many ideas. , These basic . 
elements are the essential visual mS'ans. ^Proper understanding 
of their character and working is the basis for a language that 
will recognize.no' boundaries or barriers. - \ 

Ife notes too some psychp-physiqlogical aspects of visual ^^erception 

that have been observed in Western culture; the tendency to organize all 
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visual cues into the sijnplest fopis possible; the automatic' relating of 
visual cues with identifiable similarities; the overriding need for balance; 
the conpelling connection of visual units bom of proximity; .'the favoring 
of Jeft over right, and the lower over the upper areas of a viewing field, 
Dondis' explication of visual literacy, however, makes no claim to touch non- 
Western dulture. IVhat he does do is to make us aware of the phenomenon of 
visual literacy and, the many factors that make it up. 

But cross-cultural research is beginning to study visual perception. 
Egly (19743^^directec} an investigation .in several African countries, a study 
he called a ''pedagogical^ exploration."^ The min goal of the study, conducted 
with^uBjxJrjt from Unesco and the Agence de Cooperation Culturelle et Technique 
(ACCT), was to find a set of characteristics, both for form and content, for 
teaching visual aids that could be useful in a maxijnum number of African 
countries. Secondary goals covered many other questions, including: 

, - to lay the basis for a future manual that would be useful in promoting 
international visual communication by cassette or by satellite; 

- to learn how foreign educational programs would be received; 

- to sketch practical* guidelines about the production of programs for 
audiences from diverse backgrounds; ^ ^ * 

- to improve possibilities for cross-cultural television in the near 

future; ^ ' 

' ' What were the problems facing cross -national educational television 

. A 

at this point? As Egly^and^his group saw "the problems, they were principally 

« • * • 

pedagogical (st^le, curriculum, and methods differences) and cultural 

(values, customs, nuances)." Programs have to be adaptec^ to locally felt 

needs, even If the programs , are not produced in the same country. 



In broad terms, the research involved showing dubbed educatiog^l 
television programing from Sweden, Great Britain, France, Canada, the United 
States, and Niger to school children in Senegal, E^omey, Gabon, Tunisia, 
Congo-Brazzaville, and the Ivory Coast. Ove.r the course of one week, the 
students would view four or five programs per day, a total of twenty- two 
programs. 

The researchers, by interviewing the students and teachers afterwards 
found that the television programs had awakened new interest among the 
students • The students recognized that the programs were for them in a way 
that traditional teaching was not- This feeling stimulated their interest 
and led them to more active participation even aft^r the week of televised 
instruction was over. Teachers discovered that they had a new kind of student - 
one who was less passive, one who wanted opportunities to participate and 
respond to the learning process. 

The teachers came to realize what television had done, for the 
students. It had guided the students through a visual perceptual experience 

and led them to a n^ level of verbalization. The research team judged this 

». 

impact of television to be indicative of the medium's educational effectiveness- 
In one week, television had succeeded in making all the teachers reflect 
about the type of relationship they had previously had with t;heir students. 
The great discover of the television' week for the teachers was that the 
pupils hgd something to contribute to the class, that the teacher could 
expect something from the student. 

Furthermore, on the matter of cross-cultural broadcasting, the 
research team reported no major problems. The transmissions were effective 
and the difficultie? far from prohibitive. 
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This joint study did not enqjloy the quantitative measures that 
generally characterize scientific research. Its findings were gleaned less 
systematically, by observation and conversation. " The scope of this study 
represents a real strength, however. Because it covered so many different 
countries, the observations of the research team beir some weight. The 
researchers- suggest further lines of investigation for a continuing study of 
the criteria for cross-cultural broadcasting guidelines. Their work represents 
the most ambitious effort of its kind so far. ♦ 

Finally, the research of a team in South Africa bears directly 
on the question of visual perception differences between persons of different 
cultures (Duncan, Gourlay, and Hudson, 1973). From a brief review of the 
literature on cross-cultural perceptual differences,- they develop the working 
hypothesis that such differences are culturally determined, that they are not' 
iraiate to a given cultural^group. In their research on school children, the 
investigators tried to obtain estimates of the modal responses of different 
ethnic groups with various sets of' visual stiMjli and to estimate the variation 
among these groups. Basically, they showed ten series of pictures to ten ' 
groups of children - urban European, urban and ruraf Bantu, rural Zulu, 
and rural Tsonga groups, with boys and girls in^ach group. 

They fundamentally confirmed their hypothesis: that, since Western- 
style artistic conventions were bein^ used as perceptual stimuli, there ^ 
would be a direct relationship between perceptual response and degree of ' 
acculturation to the Western mode. Not only did the v^ite sample *sh6w consideral 
more facility in the interpretation of the pictures over the Bantu groups, 
but the urban Bantu were superior to the rural Bantu groups. 

Hudson et al . conclude that education in visual literacy is .'called for; 
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One may take a step farther here, and propose that; for pictorially 
deprived groups > there should be remedial training programmes in 
pictorial perception, which will enable them to make better use of 
illustrative didactic material • Educational practices today rely 
heavily on pictorial perception, and make major use of visual aids. 
Xwo alternatives then face the educationist in Africa. Either 
pictorial material must be designed to suit the varying needs of 
^ specific ethnic groups, or school children in all ethnic groups , 

must be trained to understand the use of pictorial material. . 

The second alternative would appear to offer the only practical 
solution to th^problem. 

If television is available, it can be a prime force in providing new visual 

experiences, but this process should be done gradually. Too often the 

introduction of innovations has ignored the cultural sensitivities of the 

people receiving them. 

Therefore, both research findings and much anecdotal material 

indicate that different cultural groups perceive visual stimuli differently. 

From the results of the South African group just reported, it seems that 

these differences result from different visual experiences. The environment 

and the survival demands on different groups result in the learning of varying 

perceptual cues. 

The implications for cross-cultural broadcasting are fairly clear. 

It is possible to present visual images to different cultures, but the visual 

patterns of those cultures have to be taken into account. By exposure to new 

visual situations, varying cultural groups can learn new, common perceptual 

cues. Conventions and symbols have to be learned, but in fact they can be 

learned. There is not anything intrinsically impossible about cross-cultural 

visual communication. 

< * 

Television producers interested in useful communication with groups 

not accustomed to television should proceed with caution. Images used should 

be single ones, building on what the aiidience is familiar with and leading 
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gradually into new experiences and abilities. t>r6ducers cannot expect their 
own visual languages to be understood any more than, they can expect to 
broadcast successfully in their own spoken languages. Yet visual language 
seems to offer greater promise for universal communication. The conventions 
of visual perception can be shared more rapidly than can the complexities 
of spoken languages. Broadcasting can broaden the experience of many groups 
now isolated from each other. This is the promise that has long been recognized 
There seem to be no innata obstacles to this communication in the perceptual 
apparatus of differing cultural groups. 
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McNeil (1968) both used the semantic differential to mirror differences 
in respcndents.' Clare showed the effects of occupational differences on 
semantic differential scores, while McNeil was able to estimate degree o^ 
socialization from the semantic differential scores. / . 

This review of the literature on the semantic differential 
serves the purpose of making explicit the research on cross-cultural 
meaning. It shqws that cross-cultural conmunication is possib/e to some 
degree. Any objections to such conmunication can only be on , -the grounds 
that it is done badly, not. that it is inpossible to do at all. Certainly 
there remains much to be learned about intercultural semantics; \Aat has 
•been learned so .far, however, affiims the possibility of intercultural 
conmunication. How this communication can be carried out in the current 
political arrangement of our world with the current stage of conmunication 
technology -- these questions" »till lie before us. 

• ■» 

% 

THE CURRENT EEBAHE 

As with other aspects of cross-cultural broadcasting, the 
psychological effects are .not well studied, and are the focus of much 
de'bate. 'Tlaza Sesamo," the Spanish version of the successful American 
childrea's program i'Sesame Street," provides a prime example of this de- 
bate. Educators, researchers, and concerned people fran many areas have 
argued forcefully for or against the distribution of this program in Latin 
America. 

' The heart 'of the matter lies in the expectations that the de- 
baters have for this or any other program. Those v^io siqjport "Plaza 
Sesamo" have hopes that teaching children the basics of numbers and letters 
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may have long-range benefits for Latin Anerica. The opponents of this 
view base themselves in a psychological context, pointing out the world- 
view that is offered by the program and criticizing the producers for not 
being aware (or, at times, '-for being all too aware) of that worldview. 
Armand Mattelart (1974) writes most forcefully 4n stating this position. 



Sesame Street-Plaza Sesamo, as the Chilean viewer can 
learn* from Ntonday to Friday at 18 o'clock, contains 
no other explicit messages except those strictly peda- 
gogical. On this level, of course, it is proper to 
ask the question (and we know in advance that the reply 
will be negative) , whether there exists any 'strictly 
pedagogical' message or purpose, or in other words, 
neutral. In ainy event. Plaza Sesamo does not -scream 
any slogans. As the enthusiastic propagator of the 
^serial, ^UNESQO Courier,' wrote in one* of its .re tent 
issues, it has simply undertaken to teach children the 
alphabet, nunbers, and the rudiments o^ arithnjetic in 
order to extend their vocabulary and encourage their 
ability to think. , ' * ' 

It would have been better to say, to look at the world 
around Plaza Sesamo^. And, as we shall soon. see, it is 
a very special world. And which, as everything. else, is 
defined by its most trivial, 'most innocent,' 'most 
. neutral' characteristics. / . . 

What is interesting, however, is that all this instruc- 
tion which is provided along with the learning- of 
letters and numbers, is not *so easy to inveigh against. 
Children are to *open their eyes and look at' the world 
around them,' it is suggested. The world that was 
chosen for this purpose (and in this sense the term 
'neutrality' becomes increasingly less tenable) is the 
world of the North American middle classes, from which 
the children's reading figures hail and which Plaza 
Sesamo presents to the children of Latin America. 



This point of view is not without engjirical support. Two studies , 
that show how television can be a vehicle for escapist fantasy are those 
by 'Greenberg (1970). and by Colomina de Rivera (1968) . Colomina de Rivera 
sampled 1000 housewives in Maracaibo, Venezuela; she found a positive ^ 
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relation between identification with television and radio novelas and low 
socio-economic levels. Poor women used television and radio as a way to 
cope with their difficult life-situations. Novelas gave them an escape 
from the dreariness surrounding them. The author critl^zed this result, 
feeling that the poor of Maracaibo should be encouraged to escape from 
their poverty by changing their situation if possible, not by fantasizing 
about other worlds of wealth and romance that the novelas provide. 

Greenberg studied the poor in American cities, particularly the 
black pcx)r,-in"Xems ofniheir media use and the role of the media in their 
lives. He found that low-income people view much more television than the 
rest of the American society does; the poor start watching early in the 
morning and continue until late at night. Poor blacks especially use 
, televlsion^:^ 'a source ""of social infomation or of thrills and excitement, 
\)ut results are inconclusive that television may serve to reduce anxiety 
by allowing easy escape into a fantasy world. So, Greenberg 's study only 
corroborates Colomina ^de Rivera in a partial way, though he concludes with 
further observations that are of interest. 



Content analysis of television programning has esmphsL- 
sized that the television world is exaggerated and 
emphasizes the values and means of white iq>per-middle 
class society. Frequently, blanks have been shown in 
inferior roles arid occupations. Until recently they 
have been entirely missing from advertisements. Thus, 
TV the principal conmunication link between the 
majority society and the ghetto black and the poor 
gives at best a distorted view. Hiere is some evidence 
that television recently has encouraged political parti- 
cipation among bl^ks. However, the general conclusion 
15 that media content does little to break down and may 
in fact -encourage the isolation of the poor and ghetto 
black from the majority society. 
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It is clear that aramg neither group of urban poor people does 
television fit in with the environment. Television comes from anotheV 
culture, and asks viewers to enter that culture vicariously. Mattelart's 
criticism would be that television does not create a critical consciousness 
within the poor communities by wJ»ich they might confront thedr own situation. 

The pattern of ccronunication in these two instances, and in mass 
corammication generally, is a one-way pattern where a group of producers 
does most of the sending and a large audience does most of the .receiving. 
Ihis pattern has implications of its own. Bavelas and his associates 
(Leavitt, 1951) brought out clearly, in laboratory groups, some of the 
results of certain canmunicatipn patterns. They showed that position in 
a coniJiunication pattern deteiroines largely both the assunption of certain 

> 

greiq) functions and the probability of being perceived as a -leader. In 
other words, communication patterns tell us a great deal about the structure 
of relationships within any group. Mass corammication tends to minimize 
the participation of the audience; the producers have the leadership role. 
Uniformity prevails in a situation where the spontaneity of the audience is- 
not solicited. 

Is unifomity desirable, or' should more spontaneity be made a 
priority? There are two sides to this question as well, particularly in 
the use of mass media in developing countries. Beeby (1966) has distinguished 
four stages in the education process; only the fourth or most ' advanced stage 
includes genuine studait participation.* He feels .that educational systems 



First Stage: . poorly trained teachers, vague curriculun, rote learning 
Second Stage: fairly trained teachers, rigid curriculun not adapted to 

situation, passive students 
Third Stage: better trained teachers with self-confidence to enrich and 
adapt the curriculun, curriculum adaptable, students become 
active • , 

Fourth Stage: well-educated, well-trained teachers; much student initia- 
tive and participation; curriculum is individualized. 
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have to go through all four stages, so there are certain times in the 
history o£ a nation v^en, according to Beeby, it is both proper and neces- 
sary that the* instructional system be quite uniform. 

Richard Sherrington (1973) expands on Beeby's concept and ^plies 
the use of conmmication technology to these four stages. He points out 
that developing .countries are at a lower level in their educational system, 
and that the utilization of technology there wrll be different than in a 
developed country's educational system. While developed countries can 
encourage greater creativity, the less developed countries have to prepare 
students for certain slots in the economy. His ideas are quite thought- 
provoking.. 



Politically and economically it makes sense to encourage 
(and sometimes enforce) uniformity in the education 
system qt lower levels of development. 

, Naturally, this presents problems for educational innova- 
tion. It is not possible for development to occur in 
one sector of the system, which then jogs other sectors 

into reappraisal The best thinking of the educational 

/profession is therefore not required very often for .deve- 
loping educational systems , since it can create more 
problems for a uniform system than it solves. 

Md yet, paradoxically^ it is in the situation c5f low- 
level educational development that the conditions exist 
which educational technologists find ideal ..... Precisely 
because the system is centrally controlled it has a 
^ certain unity, and the introduction of technology can 
immediately influence the entire system, rather than 
remaining a fringe activity. ' Precisely because the sys- 
tem is national unifoxm, and authoritarian, the tech- 
nology has the mass distribution it requires. Education- 
ally, ;Lt cannot produce tension, since it has to operate 
within the teims of the system. 

The most inportant point is to realize that the system, 
witJhin which the technology is to function, is different 
from that of the fourth level of development 
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I Technology has to be sold to developing countries, not 
/ as an educational aid like textbooks and wallcharts, but 
/ as one element in a total educational system. To quote 
' the UNESCO: liEP Report: 'The time fias come for planners 
to abandon the restrictive kind of thinking that asks ' 
such questions as: What can television. do? What can 
radio do? What can films do? What can programmed learn- 
ing do? These should be replaced by: What is the prob- 
lem we want to solve and the conditions surrounding it? 
What combined system of teaching tools and learning 
experiences, then, will most efficiently meet it?* 

Sherrington's approach to the ^application of communication 
technology seems to be one in which the decisions are made at a. higher 
level for people'who are at a lower level. This posture is criticized 
by many persons whose educational philosophy calls for participation of 
the learners, no matter what the level. Nfost obviously, Paulo Freire's 
Pedagogy of the Oppressed looks at the educational process as foimative 
of the learner's worldview, not only of his academic abilities. There- 
fore, the structure of the process has basic psychological ijiplications . 
(Sherrington would agree, but would come to a different conclusion about 
the merits of those implications.) If the educational system promotes 
unii^imity and decision-making only at the top, in Freire's view, it has 
failed to teach the most basic item: that each person can make decisions 
about his own life. 

Technology in copiunication, in the most usual broadcastihg forms 
of radio and television, imposes a definite stjcncture onto. the commmica- 
tions process. When this technology is used in the educational system, 
the structure becomes part of the educational system too. From a psycho- 
logical viewpoint , {Precisely what are the effects of such a structure? 
Do other benefits outweigh any drawbacks in the psychological area? Or 
is the psychological posture^ of the listener so iinportant and so basic 
that leamirtg benefits are not worth the price paid? 
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Freixe's own experience in Brazil prior to 1964 gives credibility 
to his views. He was able to instill a critical consciousness in adults 
while teaching them basic literacy skills. Research with small groips, 
like that of Bavelas and Leavitt, tends to say that where ccpmunication is 
one-way or dominated by one person, the social relationships are not those 
of equals. Dependency develops. The structure of the communication set- 
ting has a good deal to do with the self-ijnage of the participants in rela- 
tion to each other. 

Freire (1970) explains his ideas about what the structure of the 
educational process should be. In reading i^^at he says, we can see the 
debate that is generated when Freire *s concepts are compared with those of 
Sherrington. Freire describes a type of education vAiere the teacher 
"narrates" information and the students receive what the teacher explains. 

Narration (with the teacher as narrator) leads the students 
to memorize mechanically the narrated content. Worse yet, 
it turns them into 'containers,' into 'receptacles' to be 
'filled' by the teacher. The more conpletely he fills the 
receptacles, the better a teacher he is. The more meekly 
the receptacles permit' themselves to be filled^ the better, 
students they are. 

Education thus becomes an act pf depositing, in which the 
students are the depositories and the teacher is the 
depositor. Instead of communicating, the teacher issues 
cOTimuniques and makes deposits which the students patiently 
receive, memorize, and repeat* This is the 'banking' con- 
cept of education, in which the scope of action allowed 
to the students extends only as^far as receiving, filing, 
} . and storing the deposits. They^'do, it is true, have the 
opportunity to become collectors or cataloguers of the 
things they store. But in the last analysis, it is men 
themselves who are filed away through the lack of creativity, 
transformation, and knowledge in this (at best) misguided 
system. For apart from int^uiry, apart from the praxis, men 
cannot be truly human. Knowledge emerges only through in- 
vention and re -invention, through the restless, impatient, 
continuing, hopeful inquiry men pursue in the world, with / 
the world, and with each other. 
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The issues of the debate are clear. On the one hand; there are 
those who see educational technology (is particularly appropriate for pppu- 
lations at a lower level of educational development, as necessary fo^ 
these populations to reach a level of creativity. Ch the other hand, v. ' 
there^ are tho^e v4io say that using education in this way, and a fortiori 
using educational technology, makes it ijiqx)ssible for the audiertce to 
develop any creativity of their own; the .audience has to^e a paii: of the 
education process in a participatory way for any education to occur. The 
structinre of the process constitutes an essential part of its results. 

\ 

STUDIES ati QOMINICATION EFFECTS 

What kinds of data do we have about the psychological effects 
of broadcasting across cultures? Can we make any inferenc^^rom studies 
that have sonve relation -to studies of cross-cultural broadcasting effects? 

McMenamin (1974) examined the teacher's image on television. 
That is, does the teacher come across ^'a different way ch television 
than in the classroom, or is a teleViskd class pp^ different in this respect 
from a "live" class,? Tie asked \4iether' the personality traits of the tele-^ 
vision teacher are strengthened ^or weakened, magnified or dimnished, in 
the viewer's eyes. What he found was that 'the teacher lost* forcefulness 
in the television class, compared with his ijnage among those vAo^'saw. him 
in person. There is something about , the personal presence of the tgacher 
that adds to his message a certain dynamism^th^t is, lost vAen ^the n^ssage 
is televised. Tlie television teacher has ta-be much more forceful and 
dynamic to come up to the same level of a forceful classroom teacher. 

McMenamin points out in his conclusion that the viewer adds 
something of his own to the televised teacher image, precisely because 
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^ It is not the same kind of iJiSge-that the- classroom teacher projects. 

• . ^ ' • ' V 

Ch televisicm, the ^real? personality is viewed 
' ,*tHrough a, different matrix of $epse''ratios and is 
seen as something different from its' 'electronic' . * 
counterpart. The absence of the living presence 
is tO!npen^ted for, but the expense -bf force - 
/ - ^ . fulness. As the electronic mage is 'fl^hed out,' * 
the dots filled ift, .and ^e two -diinei^^^- figure ' 
extrapolated beyond the c^tKnes^of^^^i^^ne,, ^the 
^ , viewer is highly involved. He creates alivijig 
* X' person oqt of an electronic* ira^ge 'by 'reading' 
\ moxe into the image 'than is. there. A diange-in 
. ^ , .sense ratios creates a change in percept iciiT ^ 



While thi3 is not the-Jcind o£ involveiqSit that Freire"* and* others 
talk about, it does modify to^^dme de'gree^the i^a that the vijcwer-is .not 
. active. 'The viewei:, however,.^ remains in a posture of ^re-^acting to the 

televised image. > • • * , . 

* * " ^ , , 

Stanley Milgram and his associates (1^3) conducted a series qf 
e^qDeriment^ to study possible links' between television and anti-social 
behavior. Through a series of e3q)erimental desigiyi, tftey showed sequence 
that suggested stealing and then arranged it so that the subjects would J)e 
put into a situation v^ere stealing was quite possible. ' Through many dif- 
ferent dfnditions ^nd with several groups , of subjects, the expeTiJnaite«s 
^ lookea for the anti-social behavior) but they could find no firm ccainection 
between the television sequence and subsequent behdvior." "We did our best-, 
to find imitative effects, b|fit all told, our search* yielded negative 
results 

.This studj^asts^rther (^ubt on the idea that tel^rision is 
Ikitcmatically effective Vdth its message, part^larly with an ant i -social 
message. While, there is a large .amount of research done on the effects . 
of an^-social behavior on media consuners ind \ihile it is clear that at 
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least some viewers (cKirdren particularly) can imitate yAmt they see, it 
remains true that moSt peq)le, including children, resist the negative 
suggestions of what they see. Just as earlier research showed that 
^audiences were not automatically convinced by advertising promotions, 
the Milgram study ^d others show that anti -social behavior does not pene- 
trate the vast majority of the 'audience. Therefore, generalizations about 
media effects must be qualified. Data on media effects are not unequi- 
vocal. 

Mention* might also be made of some observations based not on 
experimental data but upon experience and anecdotal ^evidence. Lloyd 
Bostian (1970) offers some hypotheses about the flow of infoimation in 
non- industrialized, mostly rural societies. He\focuses on mass media 
messages and the two-step flow. According to Bostian, in societies of 
this type, mass media messages are noimally non- influential sijiply because 
little useful information is cairied and the people have few expectat^ions 
of receiving instrumental information through the mass media. Rarely, 
therefore, does the two-step flow operate; opinion leaders are not accustomed 
to get information from the ihedia. However, if the media content does have 
usfefu]jies^' or interest in the local area, then the two-step flow operates 
at a higher level th^ in the developed countries. This is because noimal 
conimmiCation in the -rural, non-developed society is personal and local. 

.^'Bostian further suggests that, in such a society, influence is 
an important mptive/for the relay of infbnnation. That is, most ihfoma- 
t^ori is relayed because of a persuasive element. Thei:e is a low degree 

' ^ ^ ' . - ' 

of infoijnation-seekiri^-^d a high degree of information-sharing. This 
increases passage of influe'nce and influential information, versus a relay * 
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of news per se.. But Bostian offer^ all these, generalizations tentatively. 
"Since none of these generalizations is backed by sufficient* data, ai; 
should becone hypotheses for future two-step flow research." His i^^ 
lend caution, to, any hasty assuif tions that ccranunication flows in less 
developed areas fit the patterns discovered by research elsewhere. - 

Atta Koffi (1973) , discussing- the possible effects of cross- 
cultural broadcasting, asserts that: ' ^ ■^ 

... the co-existoxce of two different' cultures is only 
truitful if the people of a lower technical level are - 
capable of analyzing the other, culture and distinguishing 
Us positive elements from the superficial, which ex - 
■ eludes 79-90% of Africa's population, since the mos? 
intonned are ..the urban dwellers. 

Koffi manifests strong feelings, based on the experiences of his own years 
in the African milieu. ^ • ^ 

Edmund Caipenter (1972) "has observed th6 reaction of traditional^ 
groups to innovations in the media. On his anthropological study-trips to ' 
New Guinea, he has noted reactions that cause him to question the >^ole- 
sale introduction of innovaticms like those. He describes a visit he made ' 
to ihe village of Sio, a ran^ mountain village touched only by missionaries 
or soldiers or govenment^ents . He describes his visit and the results 
that came from it. 

- Missionaries visit s/io frequently; a local teacher has 
ft^ Ses itinerait traders leave, behind 

ron^^T-f ' i° ""^^^ removed from Western 

rS^^rf 'o^^ . "^"^ ^^^^^ ^ when we arrived; 
cameras and recorders- were absolutely unknown. ■ 

, We gave each person a Polaroid shot of himself. At first 
' - Sr^TS "n";^^''^'^^"^. The photographs were black 
^titt k '^^i''^' " far removed from any 

reality they knew. They had to be taught to 'read- than- 



I pointed to a nose, in a picttn*, then touched the real 
nose, etc. Often one or more boys would intrude into 
the scene, paring intently from picture to subject, then 
shout 'It*s you! ' 

Recognition gradually came into the subject's face. Aid 
fear. Suddrarly he covered liis mouth, ducked his head 
and turned his body away. After this first startled 
response, often repeated several times, he either stood 
transfixed, stariag at his image, only his stonach muscles 
betraying tension, or he retreated from the group, pressing 
his photograph against his chesty showing it to no one, 
slipping away., to study it in solitxide. 

We recorded this over and over on film, including men re- 
treating to private places, sitting apart, without moving, 
sometimes for up to twenty minutes , their eyes rarely 
leaving their portraits. 

When we projected movies of their neighbors, there was 
pandemonium. They recognized the moving- images of film 
much faster than the still images of photogr^hs. 

Seeing themselves on film was quite a different thing. It 
required a minpr logistic feat to send our negative out, 
get it processed, then returned, but it was worth the 
effort. • ' 

There was ^solute silence as* they watched themselves , a ^ 
silence broken only by whispered identification of faces 
on the screen. 

We recorded these reactions, using iafrared light and film. 
In particular^ we recorded the terror of self -awareness 
that revealed itself in uncontrolled stomach trembling. 

Ihe tape recorder startled them. When I fir^t tunied it 
on, playing b^ck their own voices, they leaiJ^d away. 
They understood \Aat was being said, but didn't recognize " 
their own voices and shcAited back, puzzled and frightened. 



But in an astonishingly short timeV these villagers , iA- - 
eluding children and even a few women, were makLig movies 
themselves, taking- Polaroid shots of each ot^er, and 
endlessly playing with tape recorders'. No longer fear£il 
of their own portraits, men wore them openly on their 
foreheads. 

When we returned to Sio, months later, I thought at firs.t 
we had m^de a wrong turn in-the river network. I didn't; 
recognize the place. Several houses had been rebuilt ir)^;*,-. 
a new- style. Men wore European clothing^ They carried 
themselves differently. They acted differently. Some 
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had disappeared down river toward a government settle- 
ment, 'wandering between two worlds/one dead, the other 
powerless to be bom. ' 

In one brutal movement they had been torn out of a tribal 
existence and transformed into detached individuals, 
lonely, frustrated, no longer at home anyvdiere. 

I fear our visit precipitated this crisis. Not our 
presence, but the presence of new media. A more isolated 
people might have been affected far less, perhaps scarcely 
at all. But the people of Sio were vulnerable. For a 
decade thej^ had been moving iji^erceptibly toward Western • 
culture. Our demonstration of media tipped the scales. 
Hidden changes suddenly coalesced and surfaced. 

The effect was instant alienation. Hieir wits and sensi- 
bilities, released from tribal restraints, created a new 
identity: the private individual. For the first time, 
each man saw himself and his environment clearly and he 
saw them as separable. • 

40 

y Erich Kahler, in Hie Tower and the Abyss , speaks of the 

end result on German soldiers in World War II of a century 
of such conditioning to alienation; even during combat, 
they exhibited no sign of emotion, not even fear or hate: 
'these faces which had petrified into death masks.' 

It will immediately be asked if- anyone has the riglit to 
. do this to another human being, no matter what the reason* 

If this question is painful to answer when the situation 
is seen in microcosm, how is it answered when seen in, terms . 
of radio transmitters reaching' hundreds of thousands of • 
people daily, the whole process unexamined, undertaken 
/ blindly? 

Carpenter is taking about the change that a .person undergoes 
whei) he "recognizes himself as an individual, apart from his environment 
and apart from his , tribe . ^ In his experience , the media were a catalyst 
fpr this process. But he qualifies the universality of this reaction, 
noting that tribes at different stages would respond, in a different way. 
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CONCLUSKKS ' ' • ■ ' 

^ Both the debate that is going on about cross-cultural conmunication 

effects and the little research that has been done suggest that more focused- 
; studies are needed before we will have hard evidence' on the psychological 
effects of this type- of broadcasting. TTie subject involves so many different 
variables across so many different groips of people that easy answers are 
unlikely to be found, no matter how much research is done. 

The existing data does suggest, however, that the relative * 
22wer of the parties involved in* any communication has a great effect on 
the-sllf-perception of the audience. Lack of involvement and the reception 
of broadcasting material passively is a constitutive element in the communi- 
cation process; but even this, as we have -seen, is subject to different 
interpretations^as to its. desirability. . Just as American blacks have rarely 

- found any of their life -experience broadcast into their homes , groups not 

- involved in production and not exposed to the life-style .of the groups that 
produce programming -are not likely^ to identify with what they see and hear 
through the media. 

^ If up to now we only have shadows on the wall, nevertheless those 
shadows are not that hazy. They seei^i to reflect somethliig real in faithful 
outline. Today's world contains many situations of .cross-cultural broad- 
casting, and the majority of these are situations in, which those involved 
are quite dissimilar and quite distinct In tem^ of participation level. 
While mdre research can and should be called for,"more reflection is pos- 
sible and needed rjjit now ok what is desirable in terns bf cross-cultural 
broadcasting. The psychological effects of the media that are presumably 
possible need to be described in greater detail; then^, judgments need -to' 
■be made about the value of th^. effects. ' . , 
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.. Research could be carried out before large-scale in^lementation 
of cross-cultural broadcasting through ijnaginative simulation designs, 
thinformed implementation carries a certain momentum, making it difficult 
to **un-iji5)lement** if research reveals problems. 

Carpenter's experience sensitized him to the ijiplications of 
cross-cultural broadcasting: 



The dilemma I faced in New Guinea was this: I had been 
asked to find more effective uses for electronic media, 
yet I viewed these media with distrust. I had been 
, -employed by government administrators who, however well- 
intentioned, sought to use these media for human control. 
They viewed media as neutral tools .and they viewed 

; . themselves as men vAio could be trusted to use them 

,V"' humanely. I saw the problem otherwise. 

I think media are so powerful they swallow cultures. I 
think of them as invisil)le environments which surround 
and destroy old environments. Sensitivity to problems 
of culture conflict and* conquest becomes meaningless 
here, for media play no favorites: they conquer all 
cultures. One may pretend that media preserve and pre- 
sent the old by recording it on film and tape,, but that 
is mere distraction, a sleight-of-hand possible when 
people keep their eyes focused on content. 

^Jc^is statements like this, and so many others that cry out for 
more understanding of cros3 -cultural, media effects, that refuse to let 
^U3 rest content with the present indistinct state of our knowledge mere 
shadows on a wall. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL BRDADCASTDIG: POLITICAL EFFECTS 



Questions surrounding the effects of cross-cultural broadcasting 
are more pronounced in the political arena than in the areas previously 
touched on in this paper. In recent years, the tenper of the debate has 
intensified as the prospect of direct broadcasting" from space has come 
closer to reality,. At the heart of the debate is the realization that 
communication is power and that control over the mechanisms and content 
of a nation's ccmmunication systems enables vested interests, be they 
public or private, to control important aspects of a society's decision- 
making apparatus as well as the cultural and political symbols that bind 
a particular society together. ; ' ^ < 

Most nations in the world continue to exercise' direct control 
over radio and television brpadcasting. In this fashion they pursue a 
number of objectives. Of prime importance to, all governments is the 
maintenance of social order. ^ By .controlling access to the air, Waves, a 
government protects .itself fran^tliose dissident elemaits'of the popula- 
tion who might wish to question publicly a particular government's author-- 
ity or legitimacy and thereby seek to undemine its power. The desire to 
develop and protect national identity is anptj^ier reasoi^ why most govern- 
ments have historically exercised rather strict proprietary control ovet 
the broadcast media. Particularly , in multicultural states, radio and 
television are called upon to present a national integrated view of society 
gnd to counteract the centrifugal forces stemming from diverse and often 
coirpeting language,, cultural, and political loyalties. In addition, the 



broadcast media are often relied ujxjn to; perfom important instructional 
and socializing tasks for the government. By mobiliziilg the 'broadcast 
media 'for development efforts in education, health, family planning, and ' 
the like, government agencies try iiot,Oijly to disseminate vital informa- 
tion but also to support social change efforts at the local level. Alt^lough 
projects of this kind have enjoyed, only mixed success, plaiiners' throughout 
the world are continuing to commit substantial hunan and material ^sources 
to the design and implementation of development strategies invtJlving the 
mass media. ^ 

Against a backgr^d of national security and a concern over 
the cultural integrity of states, the prospect of direct broadcasting from 
satellites across national frontiers has raised dramatic and conplex poli- 
tical questions.' The prijicjtpaPForu^ for debate on the subject has been, 
the United Nations, especially UNKSCO and the Working Group on Direct 
Broadcast Satellites, a multi -disciplinary arm of the Ccmnittee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space.' Although these organizations have worked 
hard in recent years to delineate the numerous tjschnical as well as the 
political issues involved in the jjovemance of broadcasting from space, 
their mandate has been clouded somewhat by the contradictory ^oals and ^ 
principles set forth in the UN Charter and related international procla-^^ 
mations. The UN Charter, for exaxuple, is prianised on -Vnon-interference ' 
in matters within the domestic jurisdiction of any State/' yet Article XIX 
of th§ ^Ifriivefsal Declaration of Human Rights proclaims that "everyone has i 
the right to seek, receive, and imj^art infomation and ideas through the 
media and regardless of fxontiers." Although Article IX of UNESCO's 
"Declaration of GUiding Principles oil the Use of Satellite Broadcasting 
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for the Free Flow of Infomation, the Spread of Education, and Greater 
Cultural Exchange'' reflects a more moderate position, suggesting that 
states should take into account the principles of freedom of information 
to "reach or promote agreecients concerning direct satellite broadcasting 
to the populations of countries other than the country of origin of the 
transmission," many informed observers agree with Marcel Bezencon (1973) 
that the'' entire issue is confused by the fact that what is formally pro- 
posed in one international proclamation or article is often disregarded 
or contradicted in another.*^' 

Behind the ideals and principles e:5q)ressed in international pro- 
' clamations, and echoed in the position papers submitted by various countries 
to the' UN. comnittees on the future of direct broadcasting by satellite, 
lies a conflict between two essential values: liie sovereign "^righ^ of 
States in aattters pertaining to conmunication across^ national frontiers, 
and the free flow of information. Most countries pay homage to both 
values, but a close inspection of the positions advocated^ and the votes 
taken in the World Assembly reveals ^ clear preference for one over thol 
other. In the remainder of this section, we shall e:jq)lore the essential- 
differences between the two value positions, the reasons for such differ- < 
ences, and the possible grounds and strategies for their actooimodation in 
the years ahead. . , ^ - 

: Many of the advocates of the strict sovereignty of states posi- 
tion with regard to direct broadcast satellites perceive themselves to be 
in an economically and politically dependent position vis-a-vis the rela- 
tiAoely few countries vAiich have the technological prowess and financial, 
capability to bui^d, launch, and maintain such satellites." A groining 
>er of Third World ^liticians fear that their countries' dependency . 
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on foreign broadcast technology and programming will be intensified in 
the future if steps are not taken now to develop and protect native com- 
munication industries. According to Aimand Mattelart (197:}, Theotonio 
Dos Santos (1970), and other critics of the current situation, a failure 
to stem the tide of ijiported technology will only reinforce the 
'^nightmarish realization" that basic decisions regarding conmunication 
policies will continue to^be forfeited to outsiders. 2 The sense of vul- 
nerability perpetuated by unequal access to satellite technology is the 
most common political theme unitirig the advocates of a strong nationalistic 
approach. to the development and cc/ntrol of direct broadcasting from space. 

The dependency of Third World television 'systems on imported 
programming has been decried for scMne time, but only ^recently has research 
evidence been amassed to quantify the degree of such dependency. In a 
recent UNESCO study (1974) , researchers from the Uhiversity of Tampere in 
Finland es^pnated the ratio of communication flow between Western countries 
and the developing world at 100:1, with the US. foreign sales of TV. programs 
alone exceeding 100,000 hours per year. 3 In A similar vein, it has re- 
cently been calculated that "Bonanza," the popular US Western featuring 
the rough and tumble Caftwri:ght-^,mily, is the world's single most ccrmon 
cultural e:q)erience. "Bonanza" is viewed weekly by some 400,000,000 
Viewers and its 359 episodes are sufficient to fill the world's television 
screens for many years to come.'^ "Bonanza" and other syndicated enter- 
tainment shows are particularly appealing to struggling nafionall broadcast 
organizations that lack money and personnel and yet are committed to^ 
operating a certafjThuihber oF^hbUrs^eVeiy day. According t(y Elliptt and 
Golding (1974) ,' such oj'ganizatidhs Can hardly affpr ^ not to t)uy syndicated 
Anerican films and television series.^ The series .thfemselyes are cheap 
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- conpared ^o, the costs of produpi^g local shows and, as Schiller (1969) 
has argued, the US television networks retain a virtual monopoly over 
_ program iji?)orts in many countries by charging only what the individual 
markets will bear. 6' Reflecting on his expft-ience as founding director 
of Israel Television, Elihu Katz (1971) has poignantly described just 
how economic constraints detemine the program menu of most national 
television systems: 

... the fact is that one cannot produce whatever one 
wants;. It is simply wishful to believe that the message 
IS totally in one's hands. First of all, talent is 
- . scarce: television devours talent, and then kills it. 

Like talent, money is scarce in a small country, and ' 
television is extremely expensive. It takes $10,000 
to $15,000 to do a modest half -hour variety show, 
but - here's the. rub -- it takes one -fiftieth of that 
to buy somebody else's variety show., When the tempta- 
tion to buy IS so enticing, it is difficult to resist. 
And from here, it is an easy step to the unfortunate 
slogan that ... 'If you can buy it, don't make it. '7 

There is also a growing -realization among conmunication researchers 
and among governments that the international media system is not truly "in- 
ternational. Rather, it reflects the values and priorities of certain 
. societies disproportionately with the dominant countries acting as gate- 
^ keepers for communication in and between the poorer, developing nations. 
That problem has both hardware and programming dimensions and each is viewed 
warily by those who view the advent of direct broadcasting by satellite as 
merely the next step "in the extension of political influence of the rich 
countries over the Third World. Such influence, the critics argue, will 

?R^r«»J^aSce_J±e4iioni)pely^ pf the program exporters and erode 

further the freedom of tlie importing counties to develop self-reliant 
broadcasting systems capable of expressing indigenous cultural values. 
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Despite acknowledgement of their dependency on outside programs 
and broadcasting models and a growing commitment to assert indigenoils 
values, many countries are still-stymied in their effdrts'to bfing~aBout 
fundamental reforms. Part of the. reason maybe traced to the economics of 
the problem cited above; smaller countries simply cannot afford to produce 
much on their own. An equally important deterrent to refoim, however, is 
the fact that the model of broadcasting imported and sustained from "abroad 
serves certain internal interest groups. Dependency customarily has an" 
internal as well as 'an international face and the emphasis on entertain- 
ment progranming and the escapist foimats of most ijnported television 
series may promote the commercial interests of the elite elements of 
- society. Only recently have critics in and out of government begun to > 
question the ^propriateness of such a steatfy television diet of enter- 
tainment programming and its relationship to individual values and societal 
goals. Is not a rise in social frustration and tension inevitable, the 
critics ask, if the standard of life, portrayed thrpugh the media is avail- 
able to only a tiny fraction of a nation's people? Regrettably, even in 
those instances where nations have. reduced the proportion of ijnported . 
material b'rbadcast each day, the. indigenously-produced programs offered 
in their place have often only imitated the same narrow range of consumer 
values and aspirations. This' trend has also thwarted the emergence of 
creative talent and themes related to national development objectives. 

' In sun, dependency theorists as well as nationalistic media plan- 

ners argue that direct broadcasting from space will only exacerbate the 
existing inequafities in international conmunication flows, thereby , 
weakening even further the position of the poorer countries. Furthennore7\ 
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they question the efficacy of satellite technology as a means for en- jfj 
couraging local development and participation. The scale and concentra- 
tion of resources necessary to install a satellite distribution and ^ 
reception system in the long run may only reinforce the political power 
and prestige of forces dedicated to the maintenance of the status quo. 
For this reason, the Third World nations have joined the coalition of 
socialist cQuntries in demanding stricter controls over the development 
and use of satellites in the years ahead. The nature of these controls 
is summarized below. 

The defendets of the sovereignty of states position with respect 
to direct broadcast satellites adhere with varying degrees of intensity to 
one or more of the following three principles: 

1. that no country s^l undertake direct broadcasting 
by satellite to pother, country without prior consent 
of the latter; , • . . ^ 

^ . ^ 2. that governments be held responsible for any broad; 

casts emanating from within their territories (whatever 
the source) and, " " ♦ * 

, ' 3. that*in^the long, run, any state by entitled to parti- 
cipate. in activities \yhich involve broadcasts vtfiose 
scope encompasses territories under its jurisdiction. ^ 

These principles were spelled out most. recently in draft documents pre- 
sented to the Working Group on Direct Broadcast Satellites in 1974 by the 
USSR, Canada and Sweden, and ^Argentina, respectively. .Together they re- 
fleet a view shared by most coimtries, but oftefl fqr different reasons, 
that binding action must 6e taken now before state, sovereignty is actually 
threatened byjdjtject, satellite broadcasting. Because broadcasting is 
already under tight control in most countries, the prospect of tighter 
controls over international conmunication actually, represents no great 
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policy change. In assessing this situation as well as the potential of \ 
. space coranUnicaticins for services to the" peoples- of the world. Oscar W. 
Riegel (1972) has 'ruefully noted that, in the final analysis: 

international conmunication, lAether by satellite 

. . or otherwise , a reflection of international. politics.- 
No ccnrmimipations undertaking, however, innovative "^its* 
technology or i^iiversal its social potential; san rise . 
. ♦ • above, or aspire higher, than its mundai^e base in the 
,* politics of, segmented national sovereignties.^ 

Professor RiegeUs rather fatalistic assessment is not shared ' 
by the relatively few countries thact adhere to an undiluted free flow of 
infomation doctrine with respect to direct broadcasting by satellite. 
'Advoc^S of a less regulated approacli to international broadcasting claim 
it wiDuld be a mistake to imagine or predict the future- solely, an the >basis 
of todiy'^ communication models and relationships. Although they too 
sharei sane concern over the uneven flow^of coranunication in the world, the 
United States and the few other governments chan^jioning a less restricted 
approach view the possibility^Qf an increased and unencumbered flow of. 
infprraation as a »pojential dire rather than an added eurse to the existing 
situation. In the jdirect broadcast satellite, they envision a way .to' 

overcoiAe traditional distributiqi barriers .i^ch are both costly and sub- 

* A, . , • * 
ject tojfiany petty political restt-ictions. In short, they focus on the 

f 9 

satellites' po^^ntial for lowering political barriers and misunderstanding 

rather than on their potential for exacerbatnag them. 

I, I 

The free flow of information advocates also- emphasize the behe- 
fit that v(ill accrue, from a'^more liberal approach to .direct broadcasting 

from space. In a cormunications system that would. rto't be hampered by tfie 

V ^ * / * - ^ ' ^ • ' 

high costs of a terrestrial distribution system, they see a potential for 
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serving hundreds of -millions of people ^o are currently out of reach of 
. today's broadcasting networks 3nd isolated from information that could 
^ potentially help them to ijnprove the quality of theigj lives and, at the 
•same time, make them feel part of sonie greater ;iational "and/or cultural 
entity. The delivery/6f health care to native Alaskan villages and the • . 
upcoming Indian village development project (SITE) are- significant cases 
. where satellites are being relied upon to overcome traditional impediments. 
. to- the diffusion of informati9n and the development of appropriate rural 
change strategies. 10 Unfortunately, not much is known yet about the 
political COTsequences of these projects, althouglj the SITE project has 
already generated considerable debate- in the Indian parliament over the 
extent of its reliance on NASA's ATS-/F satellite. 

^ Irf addition to claiming thk the soverei^ right of states posi- 

tion was antithetical to the Declaration of Human Rights and other inter- - 
national covenants cencem^ng the freedom of comnunication and speecli among 
pe<Jple."as well as- to. the legal traditions 'o'f, specific countries' (e.g. , - 
the First Anfendment of the US Constitution) , proponents of the free flow 
of infonnation doctrine initially vieweti any principle regarding prior 
• consent as "unnecessary and unacceptable". ' Furthermore, they argued that 
to recognize such a principle in the case of direct broadcast satellites 
might jeopardize already exis^^jig^Hjjs of international communication 
such as -shortwave radio broadcasting ahd freeze future developments. The 
precedent of prior consent was' objected to most vociferously by the United, 
. States as an instriment that wouldjjl/ijiiately curtail the flow of infoima- 
..,tion and ideas -throughout the wj^ld." However, when the United States foimd' 
itself in conqilete isolation following a 1972 UN General Assembly vote on - 
the subject; it initiated a review^of its position which" has resulted 
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at least a tacit acceptance of prior consent as a basis for future 
action. 

oonclusion' • - • . " ■- ■ ' 

i — — 

. The growing acceptance of the principle of prior consent as a 
basis for the development and eventual utilization of direct broadcast 

satellites is indicative of' a number of political realities. The debates 

^ .... 

in the Uhited Nations and other^ forms reveal that countries are no longer 
willing to accept new technologies without first Scrutinizing. their poten- 
tial political and social consequ^ces, almg with their technical capa- 
bilities. In a worl<^.of continuing social and political conflict --'a - 
world in which sattlliJtes are still devoted overvrfielmingly to gpals of 
national security and defense Third World nations must assess how the 
new technology affects their coipetitive positi-on witji^ respeet to their 
neighbots and the superpowers. The' latter consideration is particularly 

crucial because, as argued above, an investment in a COTimmicatjion satel- 

- - . I 

lite involves not only the, purchase or lease of a program distiribution 

system, but also certain' concepts about how such a system' will [operate. 

Although critics have only begun to assess the iirqpact of the "(tultural 

baggage" that accompanies technological transfers of all kinds, it is, 

'clear- from the political positions advanced in the UN that in the future 

/ : • 

nations will demand. greater control over all aspects of tHe commuDication 
technologies they inport from abroad. ' ^ / 

The advocates of strict international control over direct broad- 
cast satellites represent, a wide spectrum of political systems and philo- 
SQphies. They share the view, however, that a country's television system 
is an iii5X)rtant part of its national sovereignty. In their review of the 



legal -^sues involved in direct broadcast satellites, La5kin and Chayes 
C1974)-poijit out that "respect foi^ national sovereignty" is a concept 
at -can easily become a substitute for analytic thought and/or an easy 
jfense of the status quo. Yet, 'the two United States lawyers anph^ized 
that the, sovereignty principle is based on "a recognition^that all' ' 
countries have, by national political decision, worked out their own 
arrangements for domestic television to fit their own special needs and 
situations. "-^-^ Even in those countries with long traditions of free 
speech, broadcasting has always been subject to some iort of government 
control. Thus, a tighter regime of control over international broadcast,- 
ing not, in the long run, represent as great a "conceptual extension" 
as the strict free flow of infoimation advocates believe. " 

* ^ * 

• The seCOTid critical political issue in the continuing debate on 
direct broadcasting by satellite is that of access. Currently, only a 
'small groiq) of rich countries have the resources to operate direct broad- 
cast satellites. Other nations musj be willing to use these satellites 
on the terms' dictated by the technologically advanced countries or do * 
without them. It is for this reason that participation^ias been stressed 
as a political variable of increasing inportance in the ^bate before* 
various UN agencies. ' IMless t-eims can be worked out that do not subjugate 
the poorer Nixjuntries in their use of the new cormunication medium, the 
resentments are likely to multiply and iuportant opportunities for lowering 
seme cross,-'cultural barriers to conriunication will be missed.- 'The parti - 
cipation question "alsa enters into the debate over programniing . The 
current one-way traffic in international television traffic does not bode 
well for the future of direct broadcasting from space. Should the current 
traffic pattern simply be transferred to satellites, more of the world's 
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populatiOT would be subjected to the progtam fare pixjduced and distributed 
by rrelatively small g^otps of canmeTcial interests located in the United 
States and Western Europe. Mechanisms need to be devised and tested that ^ 
allow the smaller countries and those with relatively yoyng broadcasting . 
systems to upgrade their production capabilities either on, their own or / 
in consortia with other .nations. ITie first goal should be to ijripro^ local 
production capability and service within a particular nation, but out of 
this approach should also evolve a better meaiis for enhancing tlie distri- 
bution of programs on regional or worldwide bases. 

-In the final analysis, the central political question*^ surrounding 
the future, of direct broadcast, satellites is whether or.n<!t a workable 
balance cah be achieved between the demands and controls of national 
sdrereignty and the desire to -spread ideas and information freely through- 
out the world. Skeptics feai^ -^at the vast potential of a new global 
coimiunications medium* is in daiger of being sacrificed to the wishes and" 
power of a small group of national diplomats and their technical and legal 
advisors; • ToRiegel's somewhat caustic eye (1971), the debate .has degene- 
rated into arguments as to whether it is* better for the mass media to Be 
managed by capitalist profiteers ot by dirigist govemments in defense of 
.the status. quo. Qearly, otTTer interests and other aspirations vijl 
have to- be identified and nurtured if direct broadcasting by satellites 
is-to escape the relatively narrow range |0f interests that .have been the 
beneficiaries of other conmunication media. 

Bart-ing any significant. challenge to', a world order daninated by 
sovereign states and by leaders more concerned with stability and defense 
than with change or the elimination of social inequity, it 'is unlikely that 
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direct broadcasting by satellite 'will" ever esc^e tfie political constraiiits 
outlliied above. However, short of major politick changes o^ realignments, 
there is much morfe thjat eould be done to'stimilate the growth of direa 
broadqas^ing by satellites .in* directions that , would broaden access and 
participatiCTi. . ' \ ' ^ , . , .* 
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